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CHAPTER L 

On the third night before the opening of 
the Session of 1 8 9 1, a small but well-matched 
company was assembled round the hos- 
pitable table of Sir John Buhner, a rising 
and popular member of the Lower House. 

The guests were five in number, all 
friends of the host, and members of the 
same political party. These were — the 
Hon. Herbert Danvers, whose principal 
idea of public life was never to allow his 
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opponents to get the better of him if he 
could possibly help it ; Sir Frederick Hassell, 
commonly known as 'handsome Fred/ whose 
most remarkable gift, beyond his attrac- 
tive appearance, was a facility for making 
neat little speeches, both sharp and hitting, 
but rarely exceeding five minutes in length ; 
Captain Wellington Shellgroove, an infal- 
lible authority on implements of destruc- 
tion, of eveiy country, and of every degree 
of deadliness, and most useM in reply to 
* the Colonels,' when those watchful guar- 
dians of the nation took it into their heads, 
— and that was very often, — to worry the 
War Minister on his 'reserves,' or cross- 
question him as to the exact amount of 
the small-arms in store; Archibald Came- 
ron, who rather aflfected Poor-laws and Po- 
litical Economy, and who concealed beneath 
an exterior of demure simplicity a world of 
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fun ; and Maurice Fitzgerald Lawless, a 
young Irishman of abiKty and promise. 

Sir John Bulmer, the host, was between 
thirty and forty years of age, with a 
youthfulness of appearance and liveliness of 
manner that made him look much younger. 
A ready speaker, a clever tactician, and a 
partisan who, where the necessity required, 
carried the war&re d outrance, Sir Johh 
was much esteemed by the leaders of his 
own side ; and being in the possession of a 
fine fortune, and, moreover, remarkable for 
hospitality, his social position weU har- 
monised with his political reputation. An 
apparently conjBrmed bachelor, who had 
passed scatheless through several cam- 
paigns of special severity, he was a fa- 
voiuite with the matrimonial mothers, by 
whom he was considered to be a safe com- 
panion for their daughters ; as, should 
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he be tempted to pass the limits of his 
self-imposed Platonic relations with the 
sex, his twelve or fifteen thousand a-year 
in pleasant Devon rendered him a desirable 
match for any girl of moderate ambition. 

The cloth had been removed, the ser- 
vants dismissed, and the table so arranged 
that the guests faced the fire, which 
sparkled brightly in the grate : for snow 
lay more than a foot deep on the Square 
outside, and a keen wind scourged the 
streets and highways, and made itself au- 
dible at intervals through the chimney. 
Possibly the thought of what a hard time 
of it those on the ocean had, or a passing 
sympathy for the dwellers in crazy tene- 
ments, enhanced the comforts of the cozy 
apartment, and the charm of agreeable 
companionship. 

*Now, boys,' said the host, *we must 
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make ourselves as comfortable as we can in 
these bad times. Lawless, pass the wine. 
Danvers, try that port. It was bottled 
just five-and-twenty since, when your hero, 
Lord Sidonia, was First Minister. Like 
himself, it is amazingly mellowed by age.^ 

*I don't care to be mellowed in that 
way,' said Lawless, with a laugh. 

' No, I don't believe you do,' said Sir 
John. * Besides, to mellow an Irishman, 
unless in his own fashion, is to spoil him.' 

' I say nothing of my own sex, whether 
age is good for them or not — that is as it 
may be ; but I am certain it doesn't improve 
the other. We have some precious speci- 
mens of female maturity in both Houses,' 
remarked Sir Frederick Hassell, in rather 
an aggrieved voice. 

' My dear Hassell, — my very dear Has- 
seU,' remonstrated his host, ' do be mo- 
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derate in your resentments, especially 
towards the gentler portion of human- 

ity/ 

' Gentler portion of humanity, Sir John ! 
Martha Grimshaw gentle, — Cordelia Pepper 
gentle ! Then call a tiger without its 
breakfast gentle, or a puff-adder a creature 
of tender sympathy/ 

When the laughter occasioned by this 
sally had subsided, Sir John addressed the 
speaker with an air of mock gravity,- 

' Positively, my dear friend, I must call 
you to order. I make every allowance for 
the feelings of a handsome young fellow 
who has been rejected, or jilted, by several 
ladies of distinguished experience in human 
affairs ; but, my dear friend, such language 
as yours is not Parliamentary, — decidedly 
not (here all but the offender expressed 
concurrence in the usual manner); and 
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Martha Grimshaw, — that excellent woman, 
against whom I can't hear a word, — is, 
in my humble judgment, a grand old 
card.' 

* Card ! ' retorted Hassell, — * that is 
Parliamentary, too ! ' 

^ Yes, sir, and I have high authority for 
it — Shakspeare — ' ^ Speak by the card. " 
But, gentlemen, we are becoming pedantic, 
and we were near losing the thread of our 
obsei-vations. I wa« saying, aiid I persist in 
it, spite our irate critic, that Martha Grim- 
shaw is a grand old trump, and no mistake. 
What could be finer, for instance, than the 
-^ay in which she turned upon that stupid 
Penguin last Session, and rolled him over 
on his Divorce Bill ! Penguin won't will- 
ingly risk a tussle with the fair Martha 
again, I venture to prophesy. Gentlemen, 
give me a woman's tongue ' 
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* Give me a woman without a tongue/ 
interrupted Hassell. 

' And if the possessor of that valuable 
member has passed thirty, give me the 
mother-tongue/ said Lawless. 

* Lawless, you are a heathen, and have 
no respect for ' 

*What is venerable,^ said Cameron. 

* Oh, I know the reason why Fitz is so 
intolerant of antiqiuty, and why he de- 
lighteth in nothing over thirty, — say 
twenty, if you please, — ^grey eyes with long 
lashes, the spring of an antelope, and — 
well, etcetera, etcetera ' 

' Nonsense, Fred ; you know it is all 
the merest nonsense of that gossiping little 
fool Watty Wightman,' said Lawless, in a 
changed tone, and with a colour that, no 
doubt much to his annoyance, flushed to 
his brow. 
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* Come, come, gentlemen,^ said the host, 
* we must have nothing of a personal na- 
ture on this solemn occasion, when we are 
met for the public weaL Behold how the 
gravity of the crisis has had its effect on 
Archibald Cameron there ; or perhaps he 
is meditating at this moment on the crimi- 
nality of a poor man daring to die, and 
leave a family on the parish.' 

^ No, indeed. Sir John, I am meditating 
upon the flavour of your Sidonia port,' 
repHed the PoHtical Economist good-hu- 
mouredly. 

' WeU, there is Shellgroove, — not a word 
from him, — neither shot nor shell. What 
damnable inventions are you hatching in 
that brain of yo\n«, my gallant Cap- 
tain?' 

' My dear Sir John, you are so clever 
at adaptation, that I fear to tell you, lest 
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you might infringe on my patent/ replied 
the Captain. 

* Bravo, Shellgroove ! take care of Bul- 
mer, he may treat you as he did dear old 
Dentmore/ said Lawless. 

* How was that, Lawless V asked Shell- 
groove. 

^ Poor dear old fellow, he was to speak 
on the Coolie Question, and he had made 
himself up splendidly; for he is a patient 
plodder, and a sound thinker, too. Well, 
he happened to drop his manuscript in the 
Lobby, and Bulmer there picked it up ; and 
no sooner did the unscrupulous rascal dis- 
cover the nature of his prize, than he 
rushed into the Library, and got all its 
statistics by heart, — yes, gentlemen, even 
to the very peroration ! That is not aU. 
He had the audacity to go up smiling to 
the Speaker, and ask, as a favour, to allow 
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him to catch his eye when he rose; and 
as Biilmer is popular with that high func- 
tionary, he received a gracious nod of ac- 
quiescence. The manuscript had been in 
the meantime given back to poor Dentmore 
by one of the messengers ; and that au- 
thority on Coolies was thus relieved from 
very serious perplexity, for he had been 
himting everywhere for his lost treasure. 
Well, the debate proceeded, and Dentmore 
rose ; but our friend here rose at the same 
time, and was called by the Speaker. 
There was some surprise on the Leading 
Benches at Bulmer rismg on sucli a ques- 
tion, for you are aware, gentlemen, our 
host's axtiUeiy is of a light calibre, and he 
had never before dealt in such heavy ord- 
nance. Now, Bulmer, be modest. You 
know I am right : ask Shellgroove. But to 
my story. Our friend rose with beautifiil 
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gravity, which earned a cordial " Hear, 
hear " from his faithful allies Martha Grim- 
shaw and Cordelia Pepper. No one, how- 
ever, looked on with greater interest than 
Dentmore; for Sir John had humbugged 
the poor man into the warmest sympathy 
with his views on various matters. Well, 
Buhner commenced, and his opening sen- 
tences were very happy, modest, sensible, 
and full of appreciation of the importance 
of the question to the interests of mankind. 
Heaven forgive me! I was in the plot; 
so were two or three more of our specials ; 
and we watched Dentmore, as the orator 
warmed to his subject. Never was aston- 
ishment, amazement, bewilderment, so de- 
picted on human countenance, as not only 
his opinions and views, but his calculations, 
his select quotations, nay, his very sen- 
tences, were spoken with a splendid grav- 
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ity, or an airy eloquence, by the orator of 
the moment. Dentmore grasped his manu- 
script, turned over its leaves, counted its 
pages : it was aU right,-there in his hand. 
What was the meaning of this astounding 
similarity of thought, study, and expres- 
sion ? There is not a simpler-minded crea- 
ture in the world than Dentmore ; and as 
our host here sat down amidst a storm of 
applause, and his two fa^ friends, Martha 
and Cordelia, rushed to shake him by the 
hand, and assure him that he had done good 
service to the human race, poor Dent- 
more clapped his hands to his forehead, 
and audibly asked, ^' Grood heavens ! am I 
in the possession of my senses, or is it a 
wild delusion?" I thought I should stifle 
with suppressed laughter; but that hard- 
ened villain was as cool as a cucumber, and 
gloried in his wickedness. How his con- 
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sdenoe must have writhed under the leaders 
of the next morning, — all written m praise 
of his " careftd study " of this grave ques- 
tion — I leave you to imagine. But I am 
run dry; so, Shellgroove, don't keep all 
that wine to yourself. I drink to your 
audacity, Buhner ! ' 

*We must aU join in that merited 
tribute,' said . Danvers. And all did join, 
giving the toast with the usual honours. 

* Gentlemen, I must say you have 
taken me altogether by surprise; but I 
assure you I am entirely imder obligation 
to the fertile powers of my friend's inven- 
tive genius. He has greatly embellished 
a very simple occurrence — ^a mere accident, 
in fact — an idea or two borrowed from a 
valuable authority ' 

*Yes, and never returned or acknow- 
ledged,' interrupted Lawless. 
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' However this trifling matter may be/ 
continued the host, 'let it pass for the 
present, and let us return to where we 
started from,— our crisis' CHear, hear,' from 
the guests) — * our very serious and immin- 
ent crisis' (*Yes,' 'Quite true,' 'It's a 
fact') — 'let us think of that, gentlemen, 
and let us leave Dentmore and his wrongs 
for some better time/ 

' You are quite right, Buhner ; we are 
in a precious fix,' a^ented Danvers. 

' The fact is, my dear friends, I 
don't know what we are to do for the 
coming Session if we are not strength- 
ened very much more than we now are, 
and that in a ihost important depart- 
ment.' 

' Strengthened ! why have we not got 
that new red-haired man from the North, 
and Swinthorpe, and Howland, and Mrs. 
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Bates, and that large woman just re- 
turned?' asked Shellgroove. 

*I don't deny that Plugby is a good 
man, or that Swinthorpe is deuced clever 
at reply; and no one more admires the 
talents of Selina Bates than I do ; and as 
for Mrs. Finchley, there's much in her 



' So I should think,' said Lawless ; * for 
I saw her nearly smash one of our new 
patent broughams with her majestic pro- 
portions. I should not like to be the 
horse that had to drag her wisdom to the 
Senate.' 

'Order! order 1' from the company. 

* Lawless,' said the host, 'you are in- 
corrigible, and you must be expelled.' 

'Well, I shall sin no more.' 

' Then you have our forgiveness. But, 
seriously, the state of things is dismal in 
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the extreme — dark as a thunder-cloud; 
and I know our leaders can see no silver 
lining to it at present. The truth is, 
Smoothboy, our best Whip, is leaving us/ 
' Leaving us !' — ^ Smoothboy going !' — 
' Good Heavens, it can't be possible !' — 
*Why, that would be downright ruin!^ 
These were the exclamations that followed 
the annoimcement, and testified to the 
estimate formed of the functionary in 
question. 

* True, unhappily too true. It is the 
deuce of an affair for us, at any rate ; it 
puts us in a regular hole,' said Sir John. 

* But the cause ? — what is the mean- 
ing of it?' inquired Lawless. 

* Some say one thing, others another ; 
so it is hard to get at the real explana- 
tion of his most imaccoimtable, and indeed 
shameful desertion of his party. It is 

VOL. I. c 
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said it is all his wife^s doings — ^that some 
of the women snubbed her at the Minerva, 
to which she belongs, and that there was 
a regular scene, and that she left in high 
dudgeon, and swore ' 

'Sir John! swear! — Mrs. Placid Smooth- 
boy swear ! ' exclaimed Danvers, in affected 
horror. 

* Swear ! — did I say swear ? Then: 
Heaven forgive me if I did !. Of course,. 
I meant vowed. WqU, she vowed she 
would never enter the Minerva again ; sa 
she rushed off to the country, and carried 
poor Placid with her. She might have 
gone to British China for me, so she left 
old Placid behind her. But he is gone, 
and we are in a precious fix. We are 
literally helpless. Burton is a faithful and 
well-intentioned fellow, like all of his 
class ; but he is not worth his salt. Not 
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only have we no one to take Smoothboy s 
place, but the Opposition have that brown- 
eyed witch, Clara Carter, who has been 
turning the heads of half our fellows, so 
that of late even Smoothboy himself could 
make but little way agamst her; and if 
you ask my private opinion, I incline to 
the belief that Clara Carter has had some- 
thing to do with his desertion of us. 
Don't look so virtuous, gentlemen — 
Smoothboy is a model of conjugal fidelity. 
I mean that Clara was too much for him 
in his office of Ministerial Whip. And 
what the more disgusted him was, that 
he had been a contemptuous and scornful 
opponent to the Woman's Rights agita- 
tion for a dozen years or more ; and now 
a young girl, only out of her teens, walks 
round him in the Lobby. As for Burton, 
his state at the close of the last Session 
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was pitiable, as Clara Carter led off Pen- 
guin, and Flinttop, and Languish, that 
young fool Horstail, and that old ass 
M^Growler, and the saucy minx nodded 
pleasantly to poor paralysed Burton/ 

A general laugh followed Sir John's 
description of a scene which all, being 
well up in the ways of the House and 
the game of the Lobby, could thoroughly 
appreciate. 

'Yes,' continued Sir John, 'I could 
have laughed at the affair myself ; but it 
was a deuced tight shave, I can tell you 
— a matter of five on a motion of grave 
importance, and much noise about it out 
of doors. It was too serious to be laughed 
at at the moment ; but I have often since 
enjoyed the recollection of the expression 
of Smoothboy's lips, and the open-mouthed 
consternation of Burton, as he saw M'Grow- 
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ler's broad back vanish from his sight. 
Blisterton wasn't in the House at the 
time — he was at the Palace ; but be as- 
sured Mrs. Bates made up for his absence. 
She had delivered an admirable speech, 
neat, terse, and to the point, and none 
of our people bolted in the debate : the 
entire fault was with the Whips.' 

' What did Selina say V inquired Came- 
ron, one of the most enthusiastic admirers 
and supporters of that distinguished mem- 
ber of the Government. 

* I cannot tell you the exact words, but 
she had her revenge of Smoothboy for his 
Anti- Woman's Rights tendencies of other 
days. At any , rate, the sneer was as 
sharp as a needle, and she drove the 
point right home. Smoothboy has a good 
memory, and his wife is the only woman 
from whom he would tolerate that kind 
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of thing ; and the moral of the story is — ■' 
he is gone, and has left ns in the lurch. 
As for Burton, he kept his bed for the re- 
mainder of the week. I saw him yester- 
day at the Progress, and he is in a re- 
gular state of funk. This is a bright look- 
out for our Party at the opening of the 
Session, and that a most critical one. This, 
gentlemen, is the state of the case ; and 
I may inform you/ that, if we don't 
find some way of mending matters, the 
Government are resolved on resigning. 
This I have from Sir James Beetroot, the 
Minister of Agriculture ; and the Premier, 
whom I saw yesterday, evidently has come 
to the determination of throwing up the 
game, if his hand be not at once strength- 
ened. And, what is far worse, Mrs. 
Bates, who is pluck to the back-bone, is 
one with the Premier in this matter ; 
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for, a. d,e ».y. if we are to I. beaten, it 
must be openly, and through the fault of 
our measures, not by the influences of a 
Lobby in anarchy. So out we must go, 
unless "we make that department safe. 
Out — Out — Out — nothing for it but Out !' 

This announcement was received in 
profound silence. For more than a minute 
— an age at such a moment — ^not a word 
was spoken. To a keen politician and par- 
tizan, his party is what his regiment is 
to a soldier, or a ship is to the captain 
that walks her quarter-deck. 

* But what is to be done V asked Has- 
fiell. 

' Sir John, what do you suggest ? ' in- 
quired Cameron, who added, *It would be 
a sad thing to see such a Government go 
to pieces — it is so splendid an experiment 
for posterity/ 
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^ It will be a confounded shame if those 
fellows of the Opposition beat us. Their 
crowing would be the death of me/ said 
Danvers, ruefully. 

* What are we to do ? We must do 
something. There can be no such thing as 
giving in, and that at the very opening of 
the campaign. Lawless, what do you say?' 
said Captain SheUgroove, who, being an 
Engineer Officer, had great faith in sap- 
ping and mining, and such modes of party 
warfare. 

* I say,' said Lawless, in a tone prompt 
and decisive, ^we must find a match for 
Clara Carter ; or, in spite of our policy and 
our leaders, — Selina Bates, our able Chan- 
cellor — Meliora Temple, our popular First 
Commissioner of Works — Eva Robertson, 
our Minister of Education, and all our other 
people, men as well as women, — why we 
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must go to the dogs. That is my opin- 
ion/ 

* Lawless has hit it/ said Sir John. ' We 
must match Clara Carter, or be content to 
go out; and I must confess the movement 
would be rather a humiliating one imder 
the circumstances. If we have to go out, 
it is for Clara Carter the Sovereign should 
send ; for, beyond question, she — and she 
alone — is the cause of the present crisis/ 

^But where are we to find Clara Carter's 
match?' inquired Hassell. 

* Can we get her ? ' asked Qameron, 
'Is she to be had?' doubted Hassell, 

who had been more than once suspected of 
a tender leaning to Carterism. 

* We must find her, and we must get 
her, and she must be oiu«,' said Lawless, 
with emphasis. 

' Lawless is right agam,' said Sir John ; 
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*we must find her, — and, gentlemen, I 
think I may say I have found her.' 

This assurance elicited a chorus of ex- 
clamations ; and now every eye was fast- 
ened on the anxious countenance of the 
host, who continued, — 

*Yes, I have found her, — that is, I 
have made up my own mind ?ls to the 
right girl for the place. But who do 
you think she is? Come, guess, all of 
you.' 

* Perhaps the Widow Coleville?' sug- 

* 

gested Hassell. 

* No ; little Fogarty,' said Danvers. 

*I guess Janet Macpherson,' said Ca- 
meron. 

' I shan't guess,' said Shellgroove ; * I 
never care to miss my mark. Lawless, as 
you seem to wear the cap of wisdom this 
evening, be oracular for me/ 
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'Well, I don't like to be the first to 
mention the name that Sir John has in 
his mind ; but I think I know the lady/ 
replied Lawless. 

* Lawless is right again, — he does know 
whom I mean,' said Sir John. * And, gen- 
tlemen, if there be a girl in the Three 
Kingdoms who can save iis from falling 
to pieces, it is she on whom I calculate. 
The Widow Coleville goes in exclusively 
for Indian affidrs, and thinks in Hindos- 
tanee ; little Fogarty is too flighty and 
skittish, — that afiair of Mackintosh's hat 
was too bad.' 

'Tell it. Sir John,' said Cameron, who 
had only just come in, having been elected 
dining the Recess. 

' Why Mackintosh was finishing one of 
his best speeches, — a really clever affair, 
and his peroration was specially fine : this 
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I say, though I do not like the man's poli- 
tics. But little Fogarty, who had no busi- 
ness at his side, appeared to admire his 
speech hugely, and cheered him vigorously, 
— which evidently much gratified Mackin- 
tosh, while it rather amazed our people. 
But the cheers with which he was hailed 
were suddenly converted into a roar of 
laughter; for the orator, who is a good 
twenty stone, sat plump upon his hat, 
which, when he took it from under him, 
and involuntarily exhibited it to the com- 
miseration of the House, was as flat as a 
pancake, — and Mackintosh is quite par- 
ticular about his hats. Little Fogarty's 
demure air of sympathy, as she took the 
injured article from the great man's 
hands, and restored it to something 
like its original shape, did not save 
her from the suspicion of having deli- 
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berately prepared for the catastrophe/ 
The incident was duly applauded. 
^ Oh, yes, I saw something of it in the 
Parliamentary Jottings of the Daily 
Champion. But, Sir John, why not Janet 
Macpherson?' inquired Cameron, with na- 
tional eagerness. 

* Janet is too sedate ; she hasn't go 
enough in her for the post. The girl I 
rely upon is — Grace O'Donnell/ 

The mention of the much -expected 
name was received with a burst of ap- 
proval. 

* The oracle hath spoken ; the inspira- 
tion is sublime,' said Hassell, with en- 
thusiasm. 

* Lawless, you say nothing?' remarked 
the host, inquiringly. 

' Nothing,' repUed Lawless, with an air 
of unusual gravity. 
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^ But you surely do not deny the criti- 
cal nature of our position V 

^ No ; I admit it fully/ 

*You know we cannot exist a month 
as we now are?' 

^ I know it/ 

*Do you doubt that Grace O'Donnell 
is the right girl to match and meet Clara 
Carter; and that she is our only hope at 
the present hour?* 

* I don't doubt — on the contrary, I 
believe/ 

*Then, Lawless — and I think, gentle- 
men, I speak all your sentiments, 'wrhen 
I say to our friend Lawless, that he must 
assist us to obtain the lady I speak of 
for the post. The Party is at stake, and, 
what is of more consequence, our policy 
and our principles are also in the scales. 
Am I not right, gentlemen?' 
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* Perfectly ' — * Sir John is quite correct' 
— *Exaxjtly as you say/ said the guests, 
with unanimous approval 

*Yes, we are done for/ said Hassell, 
* if that brown-eyed little demon is to have 
it all her own way. I hear what our 
fellows say, and I know the execution she 
is doing, with your pious-going gentry 
especially. It's positively scandalous — such 
old fools ! ' 

* Then, gentlemen, you fully agree with 
me as to our position, and our great 
want.^ 

A murmur of general assent was the 
answer. 

*And,' continued Sir John, 'that our 
only chance of safety lies in our procuring, 
if possible, the services of the lady in 
question V 

* Certainly,' said all, save Lawless. 
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* Lawless, you hear what our friends 
say?' 

A nod was the only reply given. 

^ Then you agree with us ? That being 
so, you must back up my sister, who goes 
this evening to Grace, to break the subject 
to her. And, gentlemen, we all rely on 
Lawless to employ his legitimate influence 
as a cousin/ 

^ No, not exactly a cousin,' said Law- 
less. 

* Then as a relative, or connexion, and 
certainly an old and intimate friend, to 
induce her to accede to our request — which 
I know is the wish of the heads of our 
Party.' 

^ Well,' said Lawless, after a pause, * I 
don't say I go in for it warmly, or that 
I much like it — to say the truth, I do not ; 
but I must admit the case is desperate; 
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that is, that Clara Carter is picking up our 
fellows at a deuce of a rate — ^that Smooth- 
boy is a serious loss, and poor Burton a con- 
founded muff — and, in fine, I will do what 
I can in the matter, however much it may 
be opposed to my own inclination.' 

^ Three cheers for Lawless !' cried 
Hassell. 

* Three times three ! ' improved Shell- 
groove. 

And, to the astonishment of the servants 
in the hall, if not to the passing policeman, 
both challenges were highly successfiiL 

^ Now, my friends,' said the host, with 
an air much relieved, *let us adjourn to 
the smoking-room, where we shall find 
those two necessaries of civilised life, 
— ^tobacco and coffee. And as this is a 
solemn occasion, I shall order up the last 
bottle but one of veritable potheen — Law- 

VOL. T. D 
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less, a gift from your father to mine. It is 
as mild as moonbeams, and as precious as 
gold. No such thing to be had in these 
degenerate days of "virtue and Erin.'' 
Lawless, that country of your's is becoming 
positively prosaic' 

'Long may she remain so,' said Law- 
less, 'if her poetry is to depend on her 
^otheenJ 

' Come, gentlemen, we shaU drink con- 
fusion to this disloyal traitor, who cannot 
appreciate how much the lyrics of his 
native land owe their inspiration to the 
Castahan fount — of Connemara.' 

' Which the constabulary so ruthlessly 
demolished,' interrupted Lawless. 

'Desecrated — that's the proper word,' 
said the host 
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CHAPTER 11. 

* Miss Bulmer !' arnxoimced the servant, as 
the door of General O'Donnell's drawing- 
room was thrown open, and a graceful 
blonde entered. ' Dearest Mary ! ' ' Dearest 
Grace 1 ' were the first greetings, as the 
two girls rushed into each other's em- 
brace. 

' Mary, I am so delighted to see you I 
Papa, I am sorry to say, is an invalid — 
that horrid rheumatism he got in the 
Chinese War is making a martyr of him ; 
and I am here by myself You know I 
am naturally gregarious in my tastes ; and 
though it may woimd my amour projpre 
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to say it, I am not the best company for 
myself/ 

* Why, Grace, what would your ad- 
mirers and constituents say of such an 
avowal ? ' 

* Oh, I have no admirers ; and bother 
constituents, — there ! ' 

* Grace! Grace!' 

^ Mary, you may laugh^ — ^'yes, and look 
amazed ; but I am afraid I am sick of the 
whole affair, — indeed, at times, I think 
of becoming a Nun — Sister something or 
other/ 

* Grace, what is the matter ? You are 
not a bit like my merry Grace of three 
months since. Something has occurred ; 
you must tell me all about it/ 

' Another time, Mary dear, I may ask 
your advice; not now. Perhaps it is 
Papa's illness, or being lonely. At any 
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rate, Mary, you are welcome, — as flowers 
and siinsliine ; and these, you know, I 
adore. But, you sly little puss, how is 
that little — ^what shall I call it? — inter- 
change of soul and sentiment, — how is it 
going on?' 

Miss Buhner's colour heightened to a 
charming glow, as she replied, * Grace, let 
us mutually adjourn oiu* confidences to 
another time. I come to you on business 
of importance — great importance/ 

* Law, Mary dear ! you take my breath 
away. "Biisiness of importance — great im- 
portance ! " Never since Mr. Patrick Con- 
sadine and a chosen body of electors waited 
on me at Fairy Lawn, to seek an explana- 
tion of that luckless vote of mine on Mrs. 
Grimshaw's motion, have I felt as I now 
do. Mary, in mercy to your dearest friend, 
speak, and to the point ! Ha ! ha ! I can't 
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help laughing at your awful air of mystery. 
Out with it — there's a duck !' And Grace 
wound her arm lovingly round the slim 
waist of her friend. 

* Well, Grace, not to make a mystery of 
it — and you know I hate anything of 
that kind — my brother sent me to sound 
you ' 

* Sound me ! soimd me ! Why, you 
Ancient Mariner, you don't take me for the 
Atlantic Ocean ! — ^that dear old ocean that 
I love so well/ 

*No> indeed — ^unless that you are, at 
times, as treacherous in your calm, and as- 
dangerous m your sport,' rephed her friend. 

^ Mary, Mary ! what is coming over you? 
Have you been reading Mrs. Ditchley's 
lectures, or studying Ellen Penthorpe's 
odes? — that charming one on the Sea, in. 
which she says ' 
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' Never mind, Grace ; I don't care about 
Ellen Penthorpe or her odes — at least, not 
now. My brother, Sir John ' 

^ You should come into the House, my 
love, and be one of us. We want strength, 
I am sorry to say ; and yom' artless inno- 
cence would be such a relief/ 

* Laugh away, Grace, as much as you 
lite ; it makes you yourself again. I have 
no vocation for public life : mine is the 
domestic rdle; and, thank Heaven, my 
inclinations and my aptitudes are in perfect 
accord.' 

* Hear the Uttle cameleon ! Why, Mary, 
you are just what your affections make 
you. But, don't mind, darling — she shan't 
be made to blush, though 'tis monstrous 
becoming. I wish somebody — ^who, I am 
told, is strong for woman in the pantry, 
and woman in the kitchen, and woman in 
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the nursery, and woman with an endless 
stock of needles and shirt-buttons — saw my 
Mary now/ 

•' Go on, Grace ; don't spare me a bit ' 

* Well, Molly, let us have a good kiss ; 
and I promise you, on the faith of an 
O'Donnell, to be as solemn as Papa's doctor, 
and as business-like as dear Mrs. Bates.!' 

* Then, Grace, my brother says we want 
strength badly in the House — that our 
Party is, as he says, going fast to the ' 

' Say ** dogs," ' interrupted Grace. 

* Why, it is dogs ; what did you think 
it was ? ' 

^ Oh, nothing — go on.' 

* Well, Sir John says if we can't obtain 
additional strength, we are out this Session.' 

* And what can I do to give the Party 
strength ? I wish from my heart I could. 
It makes me almost cry to see us going to 
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pieces — drifting to destruction — yes,Mary, 
as I have seen many a tall ship on our wild 
Irish coaat Oh ! Marjr, if you saw the 
brave vessel battling with the mad waves, 
and they, like living things, leaping and 
roaring at her, springing upon her, as if to 
drag her down and mangle her, as wolves 
do some noble animal. But, Mary dear, 
what am I thinking of ? Why, I was 
looking down from the Eagle's Nest on the 
sublime Atlantic. There, the vision is 
past, and I am as matter-of-fact as Mrs. 
Grimshaw.' 

* I am glad, Grace, you feel so strongly 
for the Party. My brother said he was 
sure you did. He says we are going fast 
to pieces — on the lee-shore — and all because 
of that hateful. Clara Carter and her odious 

brown eyes ' 

' "All because of that hateful Clara Carter 
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and her odious brown eyes ! '' Mary, what on 
earth do you mean ? What has Clara Carter, 
who is a charming girl, and what have her 
eyes, that I think lovely — ^what has she, and 
what have her eyes, to do with the ruin of 
our Party?' asked Grace, amazed at her 
friend's unaccountable strength of laiiguage. 

* Don't you know ? I should have thought 
you did. Why, Sir John says she plays 
the ' 

* The dogSy tclj dear ; I know Sir John's 
style. Go on.' 

* John says there is no relying on our 
men, no calculating how they are going to 
vote, she — Clara Carter, you know — has so 
bewitched them. My brother says she can 
do anything with them, twist them round 
her finger, mould them like wax. Oh, 
Grace, 'tis horrid ! ' 

* Yes, little Artless ; but don't cry over 
it,' said Grace. 
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'John says^ that after managing the 
Scotch^ who are like lambs at her beck, she 
is now attacking the Welsh, who were the 
sturdiest of aU. They say she dropped a 
Welsh primer out of her pocket the other 
day, and that App Griffith boasts she is his 
best pupil, and plays the harp like an an- 
cient bard ; and that when she has got the 
Welshmen quite over, she will turn to 
the Irish ; and that they are sure to yield, 
they are so fond of beauty, and so impres- 
sionable/ 

* Indeed ! And what more did Sir John 
say ? ' inquired Miss O'Donnell. 

* O Grace, lots of things ; but I have 
such a bad head for remembering. Now I 
think of it, he said something about Mr. 
Lawless/ 

'What of Maurice?— tell me, Mary!' 
and in her eagerness Grace caught Miss 
Buhner's fair round arm with a grasp that 
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at least betokened marked interest in the 
question, 

* Not much ; but that Clara Carter said 
she should like to see him in the Opposi- 
tion, and that perhaps he might be so one 
day or other.' 

* Did she ? ' said Grace, dryly. 

*She did; and when John told Mr. 
Lawless of her spitefiil speech, Mr. Lawless 
only laughed.' 

* Did he V said Grace, more dryly stilL 
*Yes, dear; and John says \mless we 

can get some one who can stop this girl — 
I caU her odious, I know, whatever you and 
Mr. Lawless may think.' 

' Yes ; go on — say all that Sir John told 
you/ 

* Unless some one will take the place of 
Mr* Smootliboy, who is gone — gone entirely, 
tmd not to come back for the year — there is 
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no hope for us : we must go to pieces on 
the rocks, hke your fine ship, Grace — and 
that would be a pity/ 

^ Yes, indeed ; it would be a pity/ 
'John and Mr. Lawless say -we have 
talent enough, and pubHc principle, and all 
that kind of thing; but that we require 
strength in the Lobby, and can't go on 
without it/ 

' And you say Clara Carter is so irresis- 
tible V inquired Grace. 

* I don't say so — Sir John does, and so 
does Mr. Lawless.' 

* Does Fitz — does Maurice say so ? ' 
'Assuredly he does; and this evening 

my brother has a kind of committee dinner 
to talk the matter over, and see what can be 
done. And now, Grace," said Mary, taking 
both hands of her fnend in hers, and look- 
ing into her eyes with an earnest and im- 
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ploring gaze, ' You can save us — will you 
not do so?' 

' I save you ! — I descend to all the arts 

of ! — No, no. I could not think of 

it — ^I never could get through it; even if I 
were inclined, which I am not/ 

' Oh, you can, Grace ; I know you can, 
and John says you can ; and, Grace dear, 
you know my brother is clever and truth- 
ful And, Grace darling, you would not 
wish to see oxrc Party go to pieces, like 
your ship, you know, and all the good we 
hope to do at an end ? You will, Grace — 
won't you ? ' implored Miss Bulmer, in ac- 
cents that would move an Aristides. 

'But what would Maurice — Mr. Law- 
less — think of me ? ' The question was put 
with a heightened colour and in a hesi- 
tating voice. 

' My brother says Mr. Lawless would 
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not oppose what was really necessary to 
the safety of his Party. But you won't 
refuse — you can't — I know you won't. 
Sir John says you are a brave, high-spi- 
rited girl, a match any day for Clara Car- 
ter — I call her odious. For my part, I 
can't imderstand what the men see in her. 
To be sure, she has eyes ' 

* Mary, say to Sir John I wiU think of 
what you tell me. But I must, of course, 
consult Papa — and Mr. Lawless, my re- 
lative, has a right to be consulted also. 
If they consent, perhaps I may. But go, 
Mary dear, and leave me to myself ; for I 
must put on my wisdom cap, and think — 
oh, so profoimdly.' 

* Grace, you are a positive love, a 
downright darliag ; and I am so glad, and 
John too wlQ be so glad — and Grace — but 
— but, dear, dear, I am so happy! Thank 
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Heaven, Miss Carter has got her match at 
last!' 

Having given due expression to her 
rather questionable gratitude to Heaven, 
for its goodness in this great emergency. 
Miss Buhner warmly embraced her fiiend, 
and tripped hghtly from the room, leav- 
ing Grace plunged in the most conflict- 
ing thoughts. Was it right to yield ? — 
was the office one she ought to fill? — 
would it be maidenly in her to undertake 
it? — But, surely, Clara Carter, whatever 
her opponents might say of her, wa^ as 
self-respecting as any lady could be. Then, 
could she get through the duties ? Why 
not as well as Clara Carter? But what 
would Lawless say? Would he 

She had not time to pursue the 
thought, when it was put to flight by a 
thimdering knock, and an impatient ring 
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at the street-door, followed by a quick- 
ascending footstep, long familiar to her ear. 

'Well, Maurice, you broke up early. 
Was yoTir paity a pleasant one ? ' asked 
Grace, as Lawless flung himself into an 
easy chair, his ordinarily cheerful expres- 
sion being replaced by one of perplexity. 

'Was it pleasant? Tm sure I can't 
say. Oh, I beg your pardon — I meant 
very. Eeally, I don't know ; or I have 
forgotten all about it.' 

' Why, Maurice, what is the matter 
with you ? Is this the manner in which 
you are expected to address the House ? — 
Is this the rising member for Listoon 
Varna?' 

' Pardon me, Grace — I know I am out 
of sorts ; or, rather, I don't know what is 
the matter with me : something is, un- 
doubtedly.' 

VOL. I. E 
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'You are not ill, I Eope, Maurice?'' 
And Grace rose, and laying her hand 
gently oil his shoulder, looked anxiously 
into his face, from which the aqtion and 
the glance at once dispelled the unaccus^ 
tomed cloud. 

' 111, Grace ? Nothing of the kind — I 
never was better in that respect ; but I 
had something on my mind that troubled 
me. Thanks, my dear girl — you are 
always good and tboughtfiil — every one 
says that; and I should like to see the 
fellow that denied it/ said Lawless, with 
an air of subhme defiance,, as if he were 
ready to* take his stand on the nearest 
cross-road, and challenge aU doubters to 
mortal combat. 

' Maurice, you will spoil me, like Papa ; 
you are too partiaL YeSy Sir, you are. But 
what is troubling you ? You know I have 
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often been the physician of your perturbed 
spirit/ 

'True, Grace. But has Mary Bulmer 
been with you ? ' 

* She was here, and left but a quarter of 
an hour since/ 

' Then you know all, Grace ? And what 
do you say to their proposal ? Bulmer and 
the other fellows are mad upon it/ 

' What do you think of it, Maurice ? ^ 
And Grace looked anxiously for the reply. 

' Well, candidly, if it could be avoided, I 
would recommend you not to think of it on 
any account. It would be a dreadful sacri- 
fice to us all — to you, I mean, of course. 
And then those fellows you should have to 
deal with — and some of them would be 
inclined to — and altogether it is scarcely a 
woman's place ; though I must admit that 
Clara Carter ^ 
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* Really, Mr. Lawless, there is nothing 
but Clara Carter — ^you men seem infatuated 
with her/ 

* " Mr. Lawless ! " Grace, what can you 
mean by calling me, your cousin — ^no, your 

relative — ^your friend — one who would ' 

and here the speaker's voice became some- 
what husky, from some cause or other. 

* There, Fitz, don't mind what I say. I 
am low-spirited, perhaps on account of Papa. 
But it is trying to one's nerves, under 
such circumstances, to hear of nothing but 
Clara Carter and her brown eyes, and how 
she winds the Scotch round her little finger ; 
and how, after subduing the Welsh, she is 
to try her skill on the Irish — ^you, Sir, I 
suppose, among the- number ! ' 

^ Oh, this is all Buhner s talk.' 

^ But is it not true ? ' asked Grace. 

^ Well, there is some truth in it certainly. 
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We are in a bad way, I must allow ; and 
though, honestly speaking, I don't myself 
like it, I am afraid I must coimsel you to 
accept, rather than reject, the offer which 
Buhner is authorised to make you/ 

' You do counsel it, Fitz ? — do you 
really do so ? — from your heart ? ' and 
Grace looked searchingly into his eyes. 

* From my heart ? Certainly not from 

s 

my heart — ^how could you think of such a 
thing ? Quite otherwise, if you put it in 
that way. But the Party is in the deuce 
of a fix, and we must all be ready to liiake 
sacrifices for i1>~Ithe greatest ' 

'You!' exclaimed Grace, whose beau- 
tiful grey eyes rested with peculiar mean- 
ing on the perplexed countenance of the 
young man. 

a ! Did I say I? How could I talk 
such nonsense? I meant we all must 
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make saxjrifices, and none more so than 
yoimself/ 

^Then, Fitz, let me understand you 
clearly. Do you, taking all things into 
consideration, advise me to accept this 
offer, and honestly fiilfil its duties ? ' asked 
Grace, with unusual dehberation of manner, 
and a glance of the most earnest scrutiny. 

* Grace, I am afraid to say — I do.' 

* You really mean it V 

* I do, though it goes against my grain 
to say it.' 

*But don't say it, Fitz, if you are 
opposed to it — ^if you don't like it,' said 
Grace, whose emphasis on the pronoun, 
softly spoken, brought a flush to Lawless' 
brow. 

* Grace, I must say it : I believe there 
is no help for it — indeed, I know there 
is not.' 
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* Then, in that case, as there is no help 
for it, as you say,, and if Papa see no 
objection, which I don't think he will, I 
must waive mine/ 

Lawless received the announcement in 
isilence, and looked as miserable as if some 
calaauty had befellen him. 

' Why, Fitz, you look as gloomy as if 
you were going into exile, or as if all 
our friends were going out of ofl&ce,' said 
Orace, whose tone of banter did not alto- 
gether conceal a certain tenderness of 
expression. 

'Gloomy! Yes, I am not particularly 
lively, I admit, and I see no reason for being 
iSO. But will you make me one promise, 
Orace?' 

' A promise ! What promise ?~ that I 
won't fraternise — no, sisterise — ^with Clara 
Carter, and sell the whole Party, Mrs. 
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Bates, Meliora Temple, and all, not for- 
getting you and Mrs. Grimshaw V 

^Well, Grace, that you won't suffer 
those confounded fellows to ' 

' Mr. Lawless ! ' and Grace's grey eyes 
flashed out an angry light. 

* Grace — no — I didn't mean it — I only 
— 'pon my soul, I don't know what the 
deuce is the matter with me this night. 
You will forgive me — I shall be wretched 
if you are angry.' And Lawless looked 
genuinely repentant. 

* Poor fellow ! perhaps Clara Carter has 
bewitched you, like all the rest. So, there 
is my hand. Nonsense, Sir ; I didn't mean 
you to keep it for ever/ 

' Then there is your hand, as you must 
have it. Grace, I am afraid I have been 
a great fool. I suppose it is the snow, 
or the frost, or something. But Bulmer is 
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waiting for me ; and I must say good 
night. Good night, Grace ; Gpd bless 
you.' 

* Good night, Fitz ; and be sure you 
dream of Clara Carter,' said Grace; who 
added, as the door closed after him, 'Poor 
fellow ! he is in trouble. Can I guess the 
cause ? Heigho ! But I must see what 
Papa has to say to substituting the official 
whip for the domestic keys. Clara Carter, 
Clara Carter, have a care !' 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Next day it was known in all the Clubs 
that the Ministry had obtained a Whip, 
and Clara Carter a rival. The Women's 
Clubs were in a flutter of excitement ; and 
for that evening the new appointment 
absorbed all other topics. The Minerva, 
which was then strongly Ministerial, was 
hopeful, without being too confident. The 
Mermaid, of which Miss Carter was a 
brilliant ornament, was rather disdainful. 
The Amazon was impartial, and suspended 
its judgment. 

Of these Clubs, which now for years 
past have been the subject of profoimd 
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interest and gi-ave speculation to the philo- 
sophic mind, as assisting to solve a great 
jsocial problem, a passing notice may be 
taken. 

The Minerva may be said to be one of 
the legitimate consequences of the Rights- 
of- Woman movement, which, some quarter 
of a century since, was the fruitful theme 
of popular ridicule and masculine contempt, 
but whose wonderful success has long since 
been accepted with a satisfaction almost 
universal The Minerva may be said to 
be the temple raised to its triumph. In 
the sculpture that adorns its halls, in the 
painting that beautifies its principal apart- 
ments, the chiefs of the movement have 
their apotheosis or their memorial. In its 
list'^ — and its latest shows it is fast rising 
to 700 members — are to be found many of 

• That for 1893. 
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the most eminent names, not only in Art, 
Literature, and Science, but in Law and 
Medicine, Commerce and Politics. Much 
of the intellectual energy of the present 
hour has its origin or its best support in 
the Minerva. Though the fundamental 
rule, limiting membership to one sex, is 
rigidly observed, there is nothing of affect- 
ation, or what has been termed ^ feminine 
fanaticism,' in its practice. It does not 
pretend to ignore the existence of the 
bearded of humanity, or to be indifferent 
to their society : its monthly * evenings,' 
when the Club receives, disprove the exist- 
ence of any such claustral notion. Built 
on the ground on which once stood the 
mournful walls and dismal towers of the 
Millbank Penitentiary, its graceful eleva- 
tion, of the purest Grecian type, is one of 
the most striking ornaments of that noble 
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river frontage wHcli, since the sweeping 
away of the mean bmldings that deformed 
both sides of the stream, is the admira- 
tion of every stranger, and the glory of 
every Londoner. 

The Mermaid, though some years 
younger thaji the Minerva, is quite as 
successful in its way, though, from its very 
nature, it does not appeal to so many in- 
terests and motives as its powerful rival 
Ostensibly devoted to the pursuit of those 
pleasurable enjoyments which, while having 
no tendency to *xmsex' the sex, render 
those who indulge in them with modera- 
tion more healthy, and certainly more in- 
dependent of accident or danger than they 
would otherwise be, the Mermaid by no 
means disdains the cultivation of the higher 
faculties. On the contrary, very many of 
its members hold an enviable position in 
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Literature and Art ; and among the gayest 
and chieeriest of these were, at the time of 
which we write^ two of the most eminent 
Professors of the Athena, the well-known 
Woman's University of London. For the 
entrance of junior members — those whose 
tastes might expose them to the possibility 
of accident — the qualification (all else, of 
course, being right) now insisted upon as 
an essential, is, that the candidate should 
be a perfect mistress of the art of swim- 
ming. Steady rowing in any class boat- 
wherry, yawl, gig, whether banked or with 
outriggers — is also regarded as a useful 
accomplishment, and is held to be a recom- 
melidation; but the essential, without 
which admittance, for the class of candi- 
dates referred to, is impossible, is good 
swimming. Certificates from local bodies, 
or even from qualified teachers, are no 
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longer taken as sufl&cient proof of profi- 
ciency: the candidate must prove her 
qualification to the satisfaction of the 
Swimming Committee of the Club. 

At first, this salutary precaution was 
not adopted ; but since the melancholy cir- 
cumstance which caused so profoimd a 
sensation of sorrow at the time, — the loss 
of two members of the Club, — the rule has 
been enforced with imdeviating stringency* 

Three sisters joined in the second year 
of the Clubs existence, affecting, or possibly 
behoving themselves, to be swimmers of 
fair ability ; yet though they produced 
certificates of competency from a local 
organization, their training was most in- 
complete. These three girls, the eldest of 
whom was but two-and-twenty, were all 
remarkable for their beauty, and most love- 
able from the sweet gaiety of their disposi- 
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tions. The sisters, with three other Mer- 
maids, joyous and happy as themselves, 
started from the Qub-stah^ in a six-oared 
gig, steered by one of the best steerswomen 
of the' establishment — one of the staff of 
boat-women obtained from the coasts or the 
fishing-stations, and who unite in a sin- 
gular degree great fearlessness with dex- 
terity and skill. It was proved, on the 
trial, that Susan Colter was one of the 
best of her class, and remarkable for steadi- 
ness and good conduct. 

It was a lovely morning in June when 
the six girls were in their places, and the 
six oars were dipped with the same motion 
in the sparkling waters of the impolluted 
Thames, in obedience to the well-known sig- 
nal, 'Now, young ladies, give way!' from 
the sturdy Susan. Away sped the ' Fawn ' 
with her precious freight of youth, beauty. 
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and girlish gladness ; and many a rougli 
lighterman or grim sailor blessed them in 
his own euphonious style as they glided 
past him with glancing oars, or he drank 
into his thirsty soul some exquisite melody 
to which the blades made rhythmical ca- 
dence. More than ten miles down the river 
the accident occurred. No blame could be 
attached to Susan Colter ; she did her best 
to avoid the grimy steamer, that — whether 
from the stupidity or the obstinacy of the 
helmsman — seamed determined to run them 
down, and that did so. The crash came, 
and the seven occupants of the shattered 
gig were precipitated into the water. The 
particulars, as brought out in evidence, are 
too painful to be dwelt upon ; suffice it to 
say, that of the three sisters who started 
that morning so full of life and hope, one 
only was saved. For more than a year the 

VOL. I. F 
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survivor was the victim of a sad nervous 
aflfection. She .never more made her ap- 
pearance at the Club ; but her touching 
letter of retirement, in which she urged 
the rigid enforcement of the fundamental 
rule, — that thorough proficiency in the art 
of swimming should be the essential qualifi- 
cation for admission, — was published with 
the year's Report, and has produced much 
impression whenever it has been read, and 
been the means of saving many valuable 
lives. 

The building erected near the Minerva, 
on a portion of the ground sold by the 
Crown, is somewhat bizarre in its character 
— one of those strange conceptions of the 
younger Pringle, who may be said to com- 
pose a fantastical poem in stone and iron, 
of which, pillar, and cornice, and marvellous 
tracery, and rare colour, and gilding and 
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mosaic-work, are the embellishments. For- 
timately for the success of the Club, it had 
some members on its committee who com- 
bined great wealth with fervid enthusiasm 
and large generosity, Three of these, the 
Duchess of Braganza, the Duchess of 
Wherryton, and Mrs. Bullion, the young 
widow of the old banker and capitalist, 
contributed splendicQy towards the bmlding 
fund. There was no lack of money, and no 
want of sympathy ; and now, with its 
580 members, from all parts of the Three 
Engdoms, the Mermaid is one of the best 
circumstanced of the Clubs of London, 

The Amazon was then, as it is now, the 
virtual head-quarters of the Lady Volun- 
teer organisation ; and on every second 
Wednesday throughout the season — which 
is governed by the sitting of Parliament — 
the members dine together in fuU-dresfif 
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umform. ' A sight worth going a thousand 
miles to see/ according to the venerable 
Lord Trumperton, who unites to a pas- 
sionate love for all things military a 
marked admiration for the fair sex — that 
is, to use his lordship's own words, * within 
limits. Sir — yes, by Jove ! Sir, within limits, 
within limits — as to age. Sir, — as to age, 
my dear Sir/ 

There was much talk in the drawing- 
room of the Mermaid, which was by no 
means political in its leanings, but was 
simply biased in favour of one of its most 
popular members. Clara Carter possessed 
all the accomplishments to attract the suf- 
frages of such a Club. On state occasions 
she wore its beautiful Champion Swimming 
Belt; and in her tiny ears sparkled the 
diamond drops, of the purest water, which 
she had borne off from a host of compe- 
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titers in the Grand Annual of the previous 
year, generally regarded as the severest 
yet known. She could boast of prouder 
trophies than these, — two medals of the 
Humane Society, nobly won by the salva- 
tion of two lives luider circumstances of 
great peril to her own. Then there was 
not *a purtier oar in all the Club, and 
that ril be bound,' as Mrs. Molowny, a 
trainer of high repute, asserted with great 
weight of authority. In the kmdred art 
of skating she was equally perfect ; while 
for theatricals and charades she had few 
rivals. Combine with these special gifts, 
a neat, well-balanced figure, a face replete 
with animation and intelligence, and a 
temper of splendid evenness ; and one can 
understand why the Mermaids were strong 
in favour of * the Carter,' and rather doubt- 
ful of ^ the O'DonnelL' 
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Mrs. Longhead, who spoke with an air 
of marked dehberation, she being one of 
the recognised sense-carriers of the Club, 
announced her opinion, — 

'Ladies, there is nothing to be appre- 
hended from this new accession — this rival 
to our Clara. I do not deny that Miss 
O'Donnell is a clever, and I will even 
admit, an attractive girl ; but then she has 
had no training, save what a Session in the 
House could give — and that is not much, 
at best. I mean she is not one of Ours, 
and has not had the advantages which our 
Club affords. She wants experience, and 
I am told she is somewhat inclined to 
prudishness — which, as you all know, is 
fatal to success. My dears, I need not tell 
you, that genuine modesty, and what we 
call prudery, are very different things. I 
have seen my maid's ten-shilling brooch 
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outshine my twenty-guinea one ; and it 
was all pretence — mere outside show ' 

' Surely, dear Mrs. Longhead, you don't 
mean to apply your illustration to Miss 
O'Donnell ? ' said a senior member. 

' No, far from it ; I was rather follow- 
ing out the idea after my own fashion, 
which Arthur — that is, my husband, good 
soul — calls didactic. No ; I am quite sure 
Miss O'Donnell is as genuine as my twenty- 
guinea ornament. I should rather have 
said that she is stand-offish, or stiffish ; 
and, you know, for her new avocation, 
one should be as bendable as the emblem 
of her office. Now there is Clara — why she 
could face a regiment of Hussars.' 

' And rout them, too,' added Mrs. Ivory, 
a clever young widow, with a good jointure, 
superb eyes and teeth, and the grace of 
an antelope. 
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^Can the O'Donnell pull?' inquired 
a youthful Mermaid, with a languid air, 
of the last speaker, ^ 

' Pull, my dear ! I suppose every well- 
brought-up young lady in these days has 
been taught to row, swim, and skate, with 
a little fencing, just to open the chest, and 
improve the pose. These are as essential 
now-a-days as a knowledge of Chmese. 
I think I heard some of our people say 
they saw Miss O'Donnell in one of those 
strange boats used by fishermen on the 
west coast of Ireland, and that she ma- 
naged it like a native of Tonga/ 

* I tell you, ladies, whatever we Mer- 
maids may say or think of Grace O'Don- 
nell, she is a fine creature ; and let Clara, 
on whom I dote, as you all know, look out 
for her laurels,' said joyous Fanny Silver- 
bright, whom, however extraordinary it 
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may appear, all the women loved, and, not 
by any means extraordinary to say, all the 
men adored/ 

' Oh, Fan ! as for you,' said Mrs. Ivory, 
*yo\ir evidence is worthless. You, child, 
have a good word for every one. What 
think you, ladies ! I saw this Fan of 
ours caressing Mrs. Molowny's horrid old 
Pincher, that is not only cross and blind, 
at least of one eye, but is under suspicion 
of mange/ 

' Oh, Fan !'— ' Very bad I'— 'Very awfiil 
of you. Miss Silverbright,' said a number 
of the Mermaids in chorus. 

*And if I did,' retorted the accused, 
* why should I not ? Pincher has a heart 
of gold, in spite of his appearance. And 
must we not love or be kind to anything 
or anyone that's not handsome ? I'm sm:e 
that's not my way.' 
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'No, dear/ continued Mrs. Ivory, fol- 
lowing up her accusations ; ' and I verily 
believe you positively love that hateful 
woman, Mrs. Ditchley.^ 

' Well, she is a dear - old sotiI,' said 
Fanny; 'and though she is rather long 
in her speeches — I mean sometimes, and 
then entirely owing to her great zeal — she 
is never tiresome/ 

' Fanny, Fanny, you horrid little cormo- 
rant ! after that you would devour any- 
thing. I can easily understand your ad- 
miration for Mrs. Bates, who is an orna- 
ment to her sex,' said Mrs. Ivory. 

' She is, indeed,' said Mrs. Longhead ; 
' and though she is not one of us, there is 
not a woman in England I more admire and 
esteem than Selina Bates* Her last budget 
was perfection ; and her speech in opening 
it was a model of clearness and brevity.' 
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* None of your three or four hours' wan- 
derings through a dreary desert of figures, 
over the dry bones of extinct estimates/ 
remarked Mrs. Ivory. 

' Thirty-three minutes, by my watch/ 
continued Mrs. Longhead ; who added, 
* Really those men ought to be ashamed 
of themselves, who pretended to beheve 
that women were not fit for any position 
beyond that of a partner in a dance, or of a 
nurse for their children. Men cannot do 
without us in either of these capacities — 
as yet, at least ; and though we see strange 
things every day, it is not probable that 
any arrangement will supersede us in these 
relations. You may laugh, ladies, if you 
wilL But let them look at Selina Bates, 
Meliora Temple, Agatha Austen, Martha 
Grimshaw, Dora Kingston, Eva Robertson, 
and many more I could name, and will 
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they deny that in every gift, save that of 
mere physical strength, these women are 
not their equals ? As for strength, Faimy, 
your friend Mrs. Molowny would be a 
match for any of them/ 

^ That she would,' said Fanny. 

' But why,' asked Mrs. Ivory, ' should 
we not ask Miss O'Donnell to join us? 
I have reason to believe she is thoroughly 
qualified; and you know we are non- 
political/ 

' Certainly -/ ' Have her, by aU means ;' 
' Let us send her a note at once,' said the 
more eager of the Mermaids. 

' And, ladies, why not confer our " hono- 
rary" on Mrs. Bates?' 

' You are so good, dear Bertha ; it is 
the thing I should like of all others,' and 
Fanny Silverbright thereupon embraced her 
friend 
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The proposal met with unqualified ap-. 
proval. 

* And, ladies/ said Mrs. Longhead, * re- 
member, this will be a busy season with 
the Mermaids. There is the dmwing-room 
tapestry to be finished; and we have to 
form our committees, and make additions 
to our library, and furnish our new conser- 
vatory, and see to the improvements in our 
swimming-bath, and look afber our boats. 
Besides, we must not forget to reorganise 
our Poor Gentlewoman's Aid Society; 
for I need not say, what I know we all 
feel, that our first duty is to our sisters in 
distress, and that we can have no better or 
purer enjoyment than in promoting their 
happiness.' 

* You have spoken all our minds, and 
spoken it well, dear Mrs. Longhead,' said 
Mrs. Ivory. 
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'All, all/ cried the others in kindly 
chorus. 

' I feel sure I have, and that we shall 
do as well this year in that respect as our 
friends of the Minerva ; and I know they 
have begun admirably. We "shall, there- 
fore, have a busy time of it ; so we must 
meet three times next week Shall we 
not?' 

' Certainly, dear Mrs. Longhead,' said 
Faony, answering for the rest. ' And how 
could we get on without her, Mrs. Ivory V 

'Badly, no doubt, dear,' replied the 
handsome widow. 

The Men's Clubs were much divided in 
opinion upon the value to the Ministry of 
the new appointment. The influence of 
Clara Carter was very great with old as 
well as young ; if anything, rather more 
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with the former. The strong politicians 
on the Government side were rejoiced at 
knowing that a serious risk to the Party, 
through the unaccountable defection of its 
steadiest members, was now to be vigo- 
rously encountered; while those on the 
Opposition side trusted impHcitly to the 
experience and trained influences of *the 
Witch' — by which name Clara Carter was 
frequently referred to by her friends and 
followers. 

There had been a meeting of the 
Cabinet, to impart the final touch to the 
Royal Speech. The meeting had broken up 
some time ; but the Premier was with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minis- 
ters of War and Education, when the mes- 
senger entered and handed him a card. 

^ Certainly ; admit him. Say I shall 
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be happy to see him/ said the Premier, 
who, turning to his colleagues, explained — 
* It is Buhner, who comes to tell us what 
he has done in the O'Donnell affair/ 

* Ah, yes ; matters are rather serious 
with us at this moment. I hope he has 
succeeded,' said Mrs. Bates. 

* Welcome, Bulmer ! Welcome, my dear 
fellow. We hope you have good news for 
\is,' said the Premier. 

* Yes, Sir, the best — she consents.' 

A murmur of satisfaction hailed the 
welcome tidings. 

'Good news indeed, Bulmer — the best, 
as you say. I am * genuinely glad. Gad, 
Sir, we shall get through the Session now ; 
at least I hope so. I really could not ven- 
ture to face the House with things as they 
were last year. And with Smoothboy ab- 
sent we had no hope. Now I have some 
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confidence. What say you, Bulmer ? won't 
she do V 

* Yes, Sir ; I think she will' 

'She is a devilish fine girl,' remarked 
Lord Rifleman, the Secretary at War. 

* A good girl, my lord,' suggested Mrs. 
Bates, in a somewhat corrective tone. 

*0h, aye, to be sure — of course, of 
course, — good, and all that sort of thing, 
no doubt ; but, nevertheless, devilish fine,' 
persevered his lordship. 

* Bulmer, my dear fellow, you have taken 
a weight off my shoulders. Gad, I feel ten 
years yoimger than I did yesterday. We 
shall certainly pull through. And now, 
my dear Mends/ continued the genial 
Minister, * don't any of you balk my hu- 
mour : let us dine together this evening — 
hour, seven sharp. Bulmer, bring your 
friend Lawless, and Shellgroove, too. And, 

VOL. L G 
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my dear Mrs. Bates, I ask a favour of 
you-see Mjbb O'DonBeU, and bring her 
with you; It may be no barm that we 
should have a qudet word for a moment or 
two with so important a fimctionary. What 
say you, Mrs. Bates ?' 

' If you give me time to see Bates, I 
consent willingly/ said the Chancellor c^ 
the Exchequer, 

' Thanks, Chancellor. But bring the 
excellent fellow with you. No- better fel- 
low than Bates. Bring him with, you by 
all means. We owe him some reparation 
for your devotion to the nation.' 

* Be sure he is not neglected ; and he 
is not in the least jealous of the nation ; or 
if he be, he does not show it. He says he 
likes to see me so useftdly employed . By 
rising at regukr hours, I find na diflaculty 
■whatever in setting aU hwne aflfe,irs in 
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order before I come down here. But there 
are now only Bates and myself to look after 
each other. One of our two boys is in 
Peking, studying the language ; and the 
other is married and returning with his 
regiment.' 

' Ah, yes, by the by, we must do some- 
thing for your boys ; that is the least we 
could do for you and Bates,' said the 
Premier. 

* Thank you. But I imagine Horace 
thinks of settling down in China, now that 
things are quite tranquil. I asked Horace 
to send me a paper on Chinese finance ; but 
Bates assures me I applied to the wrong 
person, for Rupert had already given him 
some practical lessons in that science.' 

* Ah, yes ; I have heard of such things,' 
said the Premier, whose only daughter was 
the fastest of the Amazons. 
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* Then till seven, when we all meet. 
Who is for the skating-rink ? You, Rifle- 
man ? Good fellow ! I thought you would 
not desert your Chief/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The opening of the Session of 1891 was 
looked to with an interest not altogether 
limited to the importance of the measures 
to be proposed, or even to the fate of the 
Ministry, whose stability was questioned in 
certain quarters. The Commons were to 
occupy their New Chamber for the first 
time. Hence the applications for admission 
were numerous and pressing; and though 
the space devoted to the accommodation of 
the pubUc— stiU designated as ^strangers' 
— ^is most liberal, the pressure on the officers 
and members was paxticularly severe, testi- 
fying to the extraordinary interest attach- 
ing to the ceremonial of the day. 
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The axjcidental destruction, by fire, of- 
that portion of the main building of which 
the House of Commons formed a principal 
featiure, has been frequently deplored as a 
grave national calamity. But, as in certain 
political contingencies, a revolution is re- 
quired to disentangle, or break through, a 
complicated web of difficulties, so in this 
case the patching and botching of the pre- 
vious twenty years had wrought such per- 
plexity, alike in construction and arrange- 
ment, that nothing short of a radical change 
could have given to the nation a represent- 
ative chamber worthy of its dignity, and 
equal to the due discharge of its eminent 
functions. 

The plan of the New House of Commons 
is rightly attributable to the fine taste and 
excellent good sense of the Hon. Meliora 
Temple, the most popular Minister who, for 
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the last quarter of a century, has held the 
^critical post of First Commissioner of Works. 
Thoroughly versed in the truest principles of 
taste, and regarding Art, not as a capricious 
or inexorable despot, to which aU consider- 
ations—including those of fitness, conve- 
nience, and even climate — must blindly 
yield, but rather as the willing and gracefiil 
handmaid of the Practical, Miss Temple, 
while imparting a general idea of grandeur 
to the Popular Chamber, has most jfelici- 
tously adapted its details to its ordinary 
everyday requirements. The grand de- 
sideratum, abundant space, has not been 
overlooked. Accommodation has been pro- 
vided for each of the 530 members, of whom, 
since the last Great Reform Act, by whidh 
the United Kingdom was divided into 
electoral districts, and India was allowed a 
direct representation in the Imperial Senate, 
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the Commons now consists. Before that time 
its number had, imder one pretence or other, 
been gradually approaching the preposterous 
figure of seven hundred — a nvimber quite 
unnecessary, and totally unmanageable. 

Owing to the faulty construction of the 
former building, and the impossibUity of 
accommodating little more than a bare 
majority of the members, the inconvenience 
was very great; but after the passing of 
the Charter of Woman's Independence, the 
inconvenience had become intolerable. The 
injury to dress was so serious as to occasion 
grave complaints, and call forth many 
stinging articles in the most influential of 
the journals devoted to the female interest. 
The crush in the lobbies on great party 
divisions was bitterly yet justly complained 
of; for, though the cry oi^ Place aux dames!' 
was in most instances chivalrously obeyed. 
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numerous instances of actual destruction of 
costly and beautiful attire resulted from 
trying to accomplish an altogether impos- 
sible thing — to find room for nearly seven 
himdred persons in a chamber built for less 
than four himdred. The result was not 
limited to the loss of so much lace, the 
wrenching off the skirt of a robe, or the piti- 
able derangement of an elaborate coiffure. 
As Mr. Sourton, the member for Saltmarsh, 
remarked, * It would not so much hurt if 
the damage were confined to silk or muslin, 
velvet or brocade, or even to hair, whether 
natural or artificial ; but the deuce of it 
was, that, as few women were philosophers 
— at least, of the Stoic school — the temper 
was always sure to go with the finery.'* 



* Mr. Sourton's evidence is not relied on in any sense as 
conclusive ; it is given rather as an indication of the existence 
of a serious inconvenience. 
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It was justly thought that ladies should 
not be required to serve their country at so 
painful and, at the same time, so useless a 
sacrifice ; and had not the accidental fire, — 
in the Clubs it was termed Providential, — 
destroyed a building so imsuited to its 
purpose, it is difficult to say what might 
have been the consequences of a longer 
continuance of this crying grievance. 

Happily, with a favourable opportunity, 
there was a Minister who could take ad- 
vantage of it ; and the new House of 
Commons is of itself a striking proof of the 
benefit which the nation has reaped, and is 
destined yet to reap, from the grandest and 
wisest reform of the present age, by which 
the jealous restrictions of a barbarous and 
benighted period have been boldly removed, 
and Man has invoked the aid and counsel 
of Woman in the public affairs of life. 
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With the immortal architect of St. Paul's, 
the constructor of the new St. Stephen's 
might utter a proud * Circuinspice !' But 
Meliora Temple — of whom, in her public 
•capacity as a Minister of the Crown, we 
may venture to speak with a certain degree 
of freedom — imites to a taste at once ele- 
gant and comprehensive, and a judgment 
both solid and critical, a modesty so genuine 
as to be proof against the perpetual incense 
of popular applause. Indeed, it is well 
known that this eminent lady omits no 
opportunity of giving the credit alike of the 
general design and the details of the build- 
ing to her master in the art ; while, stranger 
still, the master insists on placing the 
well-won chaplet on the fair brow of his 
pupil. 

In our new Popular Chamber there is 
room for all, and hearing for all; and it 
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matters not in what part of the hall a 
member may rise to address the Chair, 
the voice is heard distinctly, unless some 
natural imperfection of the speaker should 
interfere with correct articulation. 

It is commonly observed, that women 
members render themselves more easily 
audible than gentlemen. This, however, is 
contested by some, who allege that the real 
explanation of the supposed superiority lies 
in the fact, that greater deference is shown 
to women, and that they are listened to 
with a respect, or a patience, which men 
are not always willing to exhibit to ea<3h 
other. It is also said that it is like the 
difference between the silver beU and that 
made of inferior metal ; the one reaches the 
ear, the other stuns it. Whatever the 
theory, be it rational or fanciful, the testi- 
mony is ahnost universal in favour of the 
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elocutionary powers of the women members 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Wisely availing herself of the best fea- 
tures of different places of assembly in 
Europe, America, and Australia, the First 
Commissioner of Works succeeded in pro- 
ducing a chamber at once impressive in its 
general aspect and convenient in its details. 
Though the American arrangement, of a 
desk and arm-chair for each member, is not 
carried out, the American idea of convenience 
is adopted A falling leaf, forming a ledge 
for writing, is attached to the bench in front 
of each member, besides a place for papers ; 
and the seats are so arranged, that not 
more than four persons occupy one bench — 
thus obviating that horrid scrambhng over 
each other^s feet, whenever a member de- 
sires to leave or occupy his or her place, so 
painfully common in former times. Pass- 
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ages intersect the chamber in _ every di- 
rection ; while the main avenues are sirflfi- 
ciehtly broad to prevent the inconvenience 
of a crush. Then, another great improve- 
ment — well-trained messengers are every- 
where in attendance, ready to obey the call 
of a member, and do so at the first signal 

Quoting from the Parliamentary Guide 
of 1891, we find the proportion of the 
sexes was then 89 women to 441 men. 
This year — 1895 — there are 131 womea 
and 399 men. 

We derive from the same source 
another item of information as to the 
operation of the * Conditional Payment of 
Members Act/ All the Indian members 
accept their pay of lOOOZ. a-year, with 
the additional travelling charges. But of 
the 500 home representatives, not more 
than fifty-eight had then applied for the 
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moderate pay of 600Z. a-year, which the 
Act provides. Of these, seventeen are 
genuine working men ; twelve are literary 
men; seven are women of the same pro- 
fession; five are ex-clergymen, who, from 
conscientious scruples, had given up their 
Uvings, and sax^rificed their hopes of pre- 
ferment ; four are lawyers, who abandoned 
a lucrative practice for pubhc life ; two are 
architects, whose ideas are in advance of 
their age ; one is a farmer, who desires to 
advocate certain theories in cultivation, 
and selects the arena of Parliament as a 
fitting theatre for the propagation of his 
views ; and five are ladies, with a marked 
inclination to public affairs, who, but for 
the passing of the Act, should have been 
content to remain in comparative obscurity. 
Miss Temple was too wise as well as 
too liberal not to provide the most ample 



\ 
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accommodation for the comfort and con- 
venience of those who devote themselves 
to the public service. In her arrangements 
there was an avoidance of false economy or 
shabby cheeseparing. The dining-rooms, 
tea-rooms, reading-rooms, ladies' withdraw- 
ing- rooms, strangers '-rooms, bath-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, — all were on the same scale 
of convenience and elegance, and such as a 
great Empire ought to provide for its repre- 
sentatives. In Mrs. Bates and Mrs. Grim- 
shaw, Mrs. Ivory, and one or two other of 
the women-members. Miss Temple had able 
co-operators, as well as experienced guides 
in questions not so much of taste as of 
practical utility. Hence the work was tho- 
roughly done, and required no subsequent 
patching to mend it. Miss Temple, how- 
ever, insisted that the laying out of the 
Garden should be left entirely in her 
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hands ; and no one is found to regret that 
it had been so left ; it being admitted to be 
one of the happiest efforts of her genius. 

The appearance of the interior of the 
new House, on the day of its formal open- 
ing, was veiy strikmg. The front seats of 
the spacious galleries gleamed like beds of 
flowers of every hue and form ; the fairest 
women of the Three Kingdoms lending the 
attra^jtion of their charms, emhellished by 
the becoming attire of our more refined and 
tasteful modem style, to grace the happy 
occasion. Some lovely specimens of the 
genuine Oriental type — pale, dreamy, and 
large-eyed — were scattered through the 
ranks of Northern beauty; their subdued 
tints contrasting with the bright bloom 
with which a temperate clime endows its 
fortunate maidens. 

VOL. I. H 
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Nor was the femaje element by any 
means wanting in the gallery set apart for 
the members of the other House and the 
Diplomatic Body. Several Peeresses were 
present ; biit though not a few were dis- 
• tingukhed by great personal advantages, 
non^ commanded the same attention as the 
young and gifted Dudiess of Braganza, 
who, though freely displaymg her sur- 
prising loveliness to the admiration of the 
worldy was never known to have sat for 
painter, sculptor, or photographist. Poets 
raved of her beauty in the maddest verse^ 
or sang of her charms in their sweetest 
strains. Painters gazed upon her with rap- 
ture ; and the High Priest of the Art was 
heard to vow a pilgrimage to Mecca — on 
his knees — for a half-hoiir's sitting. Those 
artists of the Sun, the photographers, would 
sacrifice their ears could they secure the 
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right to satisfy the fond longing of the 
public. But the insensible Venus laughs 
at the poets, disdains the men of canvas 
and of marble, and declares that until the 
Sun-which she terms a capricious tyrant 
—learns how to treat the fairest portion 
of creation with becoming deference, and 
not make them ' monsters of deformity/ she 
would not suffer herself to be seen by the 
million, save in the original. 

There was another feature in the 
filling in of the picture which enhanced 
the general effect — ^the variety and colour 
of ecclesiastical costume in the gallery re- 
served for members of the Upper House 
and the Diplomatic Body. The Papal 
Nuncio and the English Cardinal wore their 
robes of piuple and scarlet ; one or two 
Bishops were in episcopal dress, worn spe- 
cially in honour of the day ; and a number 
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of the dignitaries of tlie Anglican Churcli 
in their traditional lawn. The Cardinal 
seemed — if one were to judge from the 
animation of their manner— in the hap- 
piest relations with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; while the conversation between 
the Papal Nuncio and the venerable Mar- 
quis of Sidonia — ^the Nestor of the House 
of Peers-was grave and eainest, a« if on 
matters of the highest import. The Irish 
Cardinal was not present, it was said from 
ill-health ; but it was agreeable to observe 
the friendly interchange of compliments be- 
tween the Prelates of Rome and Geneva. 

And different indeed was the aspect of 
the body of the House from what it had been 
in former times — that is, previous to the 
passing of the Woman's Charter. Instead 
of long level rows of murky attire, sombre 
in hue and not over-gracefiil in fashion, 
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vivid colours broke out in all directions, 
relieving what, without such eidivemng 
brilliancy, would have been a dark monotony 
of tone. Of the eighty-nine lady-members, 
not ten were absent. The women-members 
pride themselves on their punctuaUty on 
all occasions ; and for some half-hour pre- 
vious to the Chair being taken by the 
Speaker, the movement and animation 
throughout the Chamber were pleasant to 
witness, as acquaintances recognised each 
other, and the friendships bom of the last 

Session were renewed in this. 

> 

We may take advantage of the few 
moments before the business commences to 
note one or two of those who then filled the 
public eye, and helped to write the poUtical, 
together with the social, as well as the 
moral and intellectual history of the Em- 
pire. 
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Lord Asterisk, the gradous and genial 
Premier, being in the Upper House, and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs being, at 
intervals, unavoidably absent, the Leader- 
ship of the Commons devolved, during the 
greater portion of the Session of 1890 and 
the entire of that of 1891, on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a woman of sin- 
gular tact and prudence, whose abilities 
made her respected, and whose thorough 
lr^nl^l^npftfl of disposition rendered her popu- 
lar even with h&c political opponents — for 
of personal she had none. Her influence 
over the House was surprising. The honest 
frankness of her manner, not to say lulled 
suspicion, but banished it utterly. And in 
the most trying emergency, when some 
sudden difficulty would beset the Ministry, 
a few sentences, spoken in her clear and 
harmonious voice, aided by a manner at 
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once natural and replete with quiet dignity, 
would restore confidence to the timid, and 
act like a trumpet call upon the rank and 
£le of her followers. In the administration 
of her onerous office she was singularly 
wise ; and while firm against any attempt to 
divert the pubKc money fi:om its legitimate 
necessities, she well understood to what a 
variety of purposes the resources of the 
State might be apphed with real advantage 
to the public interest. 

* She does not snap oin* heads off when 
we visit her at the Treasury,' said a Scotch 
member, who held that, in all cases of 
pubhc emergency, the nation should have 
recourse £o its own chest. * She is always 
oivil and always kind; if she give, she 
seems to double what she gives, she gives 
it so graciously ; and if she is compelled to 
xefuse, why her pleasant word and sweet 
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smile almost make up for the disappoint- 
ment.' 

*Yes/ replied the Irishman, who sat 
next to him, — * yes, it was like snatching a 
bone from a hungry dog with other guar- 
dians of the public purse ; if you were not 
bitten, you were deucedly well barked at, 
I can tell you. I have seen some of our 
fellows return raving from such delightful 
interviews. But, thank goodness, all that 
is a thing of the past with us Hibernians. 
It is you Caledonians who ask for public 
money now ; and, my blessing on you, get 
whatever you can for your constituents. 
Be sure Selina Bates won't give a shilling 
more than is right — nor that shilling if she 
cannot fairly spare it.' 

Mrs. Bates, ^ the Chancellor,' as she 
was commonly termed, was then in her 
forty-fifth year, though— partly from her 
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fine constitution, and, no doubt, much more 
from the equanimity of her disposition — 
she had the appearance of being five or 
six years younger. Her colom*, a healthful 
pale, added to the effect of dark, pene- 
trating eyes, whose honest glance inspired 
trust and confidence. With fine teeth, and 
perfect hair, simply arranged, and figure 
such as well became her years, Mrs. Bates 
was dressed with that happy discrimination 
which observes the right medium be- 
tween richness and too great plaoBness of 
attire. 

The Hon. Meliora Temple, First Com- 
missioner of Works, was, among the female 
members of the Lower Chamber, the one 
who stood next to Mrs. Bates in general 
esteem and popular admiration. Fully 
twenty years younger than her leader, she 
wa^ more attractive by her grax^eMness 
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than from actual beauty, though she was 
held by good judges of femmine exceUence 
to be a fine specimen of the brunette. But 
there was something about her indefinably 
artistic, a kind of careless grace in all her 
movements and attitudes ; a something 
that made every article of ornament — were 
it a jewel, or were it merely a ribbon, or 
a flower, no matter how worn or placed — 
acquire an unaccountable charm, such as 
it could not possess if worn by another. 
The people almost worshipped her name ; 
for, independently of her steadfast ad- 
herence to the interests of the humbler 
classes of the community, it was mainly 
through her efforts, as the reader is aware, 
that the three new Parks for the Million — 
with their bands, their menageries, their 
museums, their lovely flower-beds, and their 
play-grounds and games for the young — 
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are now affording such innocent enjoyment 
and healthfiil recreation to the sons and 
•daughters of toil. The gratuitous distri- 
bution of plante for window-gaxdening has 
also associated her name with much sinless 
pleasure. Pity that her retirement within 
the last year or two — though for a happier 
sphere of duty — should have lost to public 
life one of its most graceful ornaments, and 
to the nation a public servant endowed 
with the happiest gifts, and a generous 
^eal for their usefiil exercise. 

Two other ladies were seated on the 
Treasury Bench ; the Minister of Education, 
and the newly-appointed Patronage Secre- 
tary — Eva Taylour Robertson and Grace 
O'DonneU. 

* Is yoxu: Excellency an admirer of 
beauty?* inquired the venerable Marquis 
of Siaonia of the Papal Nimcio. 
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' Esthetically/ replied his Excellency, 
with a smile. 

* I should ask your Excellency's pardon/ 
said the peer; *you favoured children of 
the sun breathe an atmosphere of beauty, 
and your Art only does justice to the 
inspiration of your skies/ 

* But, my lord,' said the Nuncio, who 
acknowledged the courtesy conveyed in 
the little speech with a more expressive 
gesture of approval, and a graxjeful wave 
of his hand, ^ha^ your inquiry any im- 
mediate appKcation?' 

^Yes,' rephed the Marquis, adjusting 
his double glasses with care ; ^ yes, it has. 
Pray look at the Ministerial Bench, and 
say, are not those two younger ladies at 
this end fine types of two great races — 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Celtic? That 
splendid creature, aU pink and white, and 
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golden, is the Saxon; that dark-haired, 
hazel-eyed, hthe girl, with a face full of 
poetry and passion, is the Celt/ 

* Indeed!' remarked the Nnncio, who 
listened with polite interest to his distin- 
guished neighboiu:. 

'You remember, Monsignor, what a 
celebrated Pope once said of possibly some 
of the same stock as that fairer lady — 
^' Non Angliy sed AngeliV^^ 

^ Yes ; Gregory of blessed memory/ 

' She,' continued Lord Sidonia, ' is the 
daughter of the Protestant Archbishop of 
York. You are, of course, aware, Mon- 
signor, we have abolished all State Churches 
in these islands?' 

' I am aware of it ; though I do not 
say I sufficiently understand the merits 
of the case, or the special circumstances 
which compelled the change, to express my 
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unreserved approval of it/ replied the 
Churchman. 

* Ha ! I appreciate your Excellency's, 
natural hesitation. You are more Conser- 
vative than even the strongest of us have 
been. But I have come to think it is all 
for the best. We politicians must move 
with the progress of opinion, or we should 
be left behind, as landmarks of an almost 
forgotten past.' 

' There is much in what your lordship 
says ; but surely there are some things 
that cannot, and ought not change — the 
Church itself; not its outward surround- 
ings, or the circumstances under which it 
exists, but its spirit, its essence, its life — 
its faith.' 

This was said with quiet earnestness 
by the Nuncio, whose dark eyes looked 
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steadily into those of the great statesman^ 
who replied,— 

*No doubt, your Excellency, that is 
the grand exception, amidst our world of 
perpetual movement and incessant change. 
But the subject is one that could be more 
conveniently discussed at another time;, 
and it is one of paramount interest, from 
whatever point of view we may regard it. 
I should much wish the opportunity of 
unreserved interchange of thought upon 
such a topic ; and if your Excellency would 
be disengaged some morning, it would 
afford me much pleasure to call on you/ 

* Nothing would delight me more. No- 
thing, I do assure you, would afford me 
truer satisfaction than an unreserved in- 
terchange of thought with your lordship. 
I shall be at home to you at any time you 
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please to name. I rise early, as all priests 
do; and any hour, from eight or nine to 
twelve or one, for the next ten days, shall 
be at your service/ 

* Then the day after to-morrow, at ten, 
if that will suit,' said the Marquis. 

' Perfectly,' said the Nuncio. ' You must, 
however, share my breakfast. Thanks. 
That is truly kind. But your lordship 
was referring to those two lady-ministers. 
The Celt, as you termed her, interests me.' 

' Ah, yes ! I was forgetting my theme. 
That lady is a fortunate accession to the 
Ministerial ranks. She is the only child 
of a brave Irish soldier. Sir Maurice 
O'Donnell ; to whose arms, and the happy 
diplomacy of a brilliant woman, we owe 
oin* splendid acquisition of nearly half of 
the onc^ great Empire of China.' 

* A noble field for a grander empire — 
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that of the Cross/ said the Nuncio, who 
continued, — * Much of that vast continent 
is sacred soO, rich with the blood of mar- 
tyrs. The sands of the Julian Amphi- 
theatre were not more sanctified by heroism 
than are many spots of that vast district of 
Asia. One can trace the bright hue of the 
footprints of those who preached and died 
for the True Faith : they are found in 
every direction/ 

' Yes/ said the Marquis, reflectively ; 
* and what are all our struggles and con- 
tentions for lesser objects ? — where, at the 
end of a long life, is the reward equal to 
the toU ? Must we not arrive at the con- 
clusion of the wise Hebrew, that " all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit?"' 

* In one sense it is ; but the life of a 
great Statesman — one who leaves hLs mark 
upon his age, in the works he has accom- 

VOL. I. I 
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plished — is not worthless or without fruit. 
Yours, my lord, has surely not been all 
vanity, though it has not been without 
vexation of spirit. The privilege of sealing 
their convictions with their blood is given 
only to a few/ 

* True, your Excellency ; but though I 
have striven with all my might to undo 
any mistakes of my earlier political life, or 
to compensate for tardy admission of error, 
still I not unfrequently, especially of late, 
think how precious is the privilege, and 
certainly the glory, of making the greatest 
human sacrifice we mortals can make for 
that which is so much beyond all those 
things for which we toil and wrangle here 
below.' 

'These are noble thoughts, my lord,' 
said the Churchman, ' come when they 
may.* 
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* Order I order!' cried the Speaker, the 
Right Hon. Edward PleydelL And at that 
well-known injunction silence fell, upon the 
assembly — but only for the moment; as 
more than one animated conversation was 
still carried on among the lady members. 

* Order ! order !' repeated the Speaker, 
in still more solemn tones, in the midst of 
which died faintly the musical tinkle of a 
woman's laugh. 

* That's Fanny Silverbright's laugh, I 
bet a sovereign. I could recognise it among 
a thousand,' said Sir Frederick Hassell. 

'If it isn't, 'tis her ghost's,' said Sir 
John Buhner. 

* Oh, thank Heaven, not that. Better 
in the flesh by a thousand times,' rejoined 
Hassell. 

* Notices of Motion ! ' cried the Clerk, 
in a loud voice. 
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The Clerk dipped his hand into the glass 
va^e in which the numbers were contained ; 
and as the Clerk called out the number 
which he drew forth, the Speaker called 
the name of the member who stood oppo- 
site to it on the list. 

This being the first day of the Session, 
the list of notices of motion was, as usual^ 
rather long, and not without interest, as 
the Private or Independent Members gene- 
rally availed themselves of the occasion to 
publish their intentions, and, if possible, 
secure an early day for their motions. 

Mrs. Grimshaw announced her intention 
of bringing certain of the Standing Orders 
under the early notice of the House, with a 
view to their revision. It may be remarked 
that Mrs. Grimshaw had won the right of 
speaking with authority on all the matters 
of procedure, from her singular assiduity. 
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clear good sense, and intuitive respect for 
order and regularity. It was well known 
that her judgment was much relied upon by 
the Speaker, by whom she was treated with 
uniform courtesy. Indeed her luminous 
evidence before the Select Committee of 
the previous Session waa much spoken of 
on both sides of the House. Nominally 
belonging to the Opposition, her sense of 
justice was so great, as very much to modify 
her political leanings, if she might be said 
to have any of a decided character. 

Sir Hector Penguin gave notice that, 
on the first Supply day, he would ask ques- 
tions respecting our alleged Keserve Force, 
and as to the advisability of restricting the 
Volunteer organisation to its legitimate and 
natural limits. This announcement was 
received with partial expressions of ap- 
proval from certain old officers of Volunteers, 
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and with ironical laughter from several of 
the younger members, including the more 
prominent of the Amazons. 

Mrs. Ivory would on the next day ask 
her Right Hon. friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, what steps had been taken 
to complete the Ladies' Mower Garden ; 
and when the new lifts from the terrace to 
the Committee-rooms would be adjusted. 

Mr. Pride Calvin gave notice that he 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
as Leader of the House, ^if it were true 
that the Papal Nuncio assumed the right 
of leading the Diplomatic Body on all pub- 
lic occasions ; and if so, and that there 
were no special provisions in the Act against 
such assumption, would the Government 
bring in a Bill with a view to amend the 
defective law ? ' Much laughter, which the 
hon. member rebuked with a solemn look 
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of indignation, the weight of which rested 
principally on the Catholic members, who 
replied to it with a mocking ^Hear, 
hear ! ' 

' Your Excellency,^ said the Marquis of 
Sidonia to the amused Nunqio, * we spoke 
a while ago of change and progress ; but 
here, in this excellent gentleman — right- 
judging and sensible in ordinary matters of 
life — we have an instance of fixed and 
unalterable obstinacy of belief Pity that 
a quarter of a century since he did not get 
rid of that incubus of his — the Papal 
Nightmare/ 

* Was he the sole victim of that malady, 
my lord ? ' asked the Archbishop of Orvieto, 
with a peculiar smile. 

' Spare me, your Excellency ! For a 
time, I may have exhibited symptoms of 
the disease ; but the fever never went far- 
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ther than the faintest maculation. With a 
good dose of self-administered ridicule, I 
purged myself of the pernicious folly/ said 
the statesman. 

' Then it was a noble instance of the 
physician curing himself/ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice of bringing in the Budget on the 
following Monday week. Mrs. Bates was 
greeted with a loud cheer. 

* There, your Excellency, is a proof of 
progress — nay, of revolution. A woman 
leading the House of Commons ! the great- 
est and proudest public assembly of the 
world!' 

*It is, indeed. Fifteen years ago I 
should as s6on have expected to witness 
what I do to-day, as to hope that the Arch 
of Titus would pay a visit to the Vatican. 
But, my lord, how do you really find it to 
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work? — ^is it prejudicial or otherwise 1 I 
ask, because, though the reform has spread 
to other countries, I have not had time 
to observe its operations closely," said the 
Nuncio. 

* Well, I must admit, that for a con- 
siderable time I gave no consideration, no 
serious thought, to the movement ; if any- 
thing, I rather regarded it with masculine 
superciliousness. But it grew with the 
force of its own inevitable logic, and forced 
the scoflfers to resistance, and the careless 
or indifferent to adopt their sides. I may 
have been a somewhat late convert, but I 
certainly am now a firm believer — indeed, 
I have been so for a considerable time. In 
the general management of the aJB^drs of 
Parliament — of the Commons especially — 
we are indebted to women for many valua- 
ble reforms. And I have remarked that in 
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Committees, where the work is more in 
detail, their assistance is most valuable. 
They see matters in a different light from 
what we do, and they make suggestions 
that never would have occurred to men. 
Hence, the Nation may now be said to see 
with all its eyes, and to avail itself of all 
its intellectual resources. In the more 
public duties, and in the treatment of great 
questions, particularly those which inti- 
mately affect the material and moral well- 
being of the' masses, women not only hold 
their own with men, but their influence, in 
the more elevated tone of our legislation, 
and also of what I may call our public 
morals, has been .extremely beneficiaL This 
I am constrained, rather perhaps than 
willing, to admit/ 

'Very strange, very wonderful,' said 
the Nuncio, who added — ' Yet why strange 
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or wonderful? Many of the most illus- 
trious members of the Church were its 
daughters; and in the management of 
affairs, and in the governing of even great 
communities and vast institutions, women 
display extraordinary wisdom and saga- 
city/ 

* Order ! order !' cried the Speaker ; for 
a buzz of conversation had made itself 
rather too audible^ 

Mrs. Ditchley gave notice of a Bill to 
alter and amend the Law of Divorce, so as 
to place it more in harmony with modem 
civiUsation. This announcement occasioned 
a perceptible movement. 

General Fox would, on the next day, 
inquire if there were any truth in the state- 
ment in the public press — that the 17th 
Regiment of Chinese Militia had exhibited 
a mutinous tendency; and whether Major 
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Chang-Fee had really addressed to the 
Viceroy the letter attributed to that officer/ 

'The Clerk will now proceed to read the 
orders of the day/ said the Speaker. 

' The Royal Speech/ said the Clerk 
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CHAPTEK V. 

The Speaker then, amid the deferential 
silence of the House, read the Royal 
Speech. 

The document represented a happy state 
of things — contentment at home, and peace 
abroad-MencQy relations with foreign na- 
tions, with trade and commerce coextensive 
with the earth's limits. The means of na- 
tional defence, in case of any unforeseen cause 
of danger to the public peace, while sufficient 
for every emergency, not pressing unduly 
either on the resources or the industry of 
the coimtry. The Sovereign was made to 
say, that while no improvement in any 
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engme or material of warfare ought to be 
neglected, but, on the contrary, should be 
submitted to the test of experiment at the 
earliest possible opportunity ; still, that to 
a lofty and enlightened public sentiment, — 
deprecating war as an evil of enormous 
magnitude, and willing to make every sa- 
crifice save that of honour for its avoidance ; 
yet ready to embrace that dread alternative 
whenever the honour and dignity of the 
nation and its duty towards its allies, espe- 
cially the Smaller Powers, imperatively 
required that sacrifice, — might the coimtry 
look for its best and truest source of na- 
tional strengtL 

Mention was made of the success of 
active friendly intervention in two instances 
since the close of last Session ; which re- 
sult, it was frankly admitted, had been 
materially promoted by the zealous co- 
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operation of the Peace Societies, now so com- 
plete in their organisation, so strong in their 
numbers, and so powerful in their influence. 
In connexion with these important nego- 
ciations, so usefiil to the tranquillity of the 
world, the Sovereign had graciously con- 
ferred the Collar and Star of the Order of 
Merit on four British subjects, — Mrs. Re- 
becca Sturge, Miss Angelica Hamilton, Sir 
Jacob Nathan, and the Rev. Peter Carmody. 

This announcement was hailed with 
enthusiastic applause. 

The fortunate state of things existing 
in Ireland — ^now thoroughly united in. sym- 
pathy and iQterest with the sister countries 
— was referred to with marked satisfaction. 
Much of this good feeling was attributed to 
the truly patriotic conduct of the Federal 
Parliament in Dublin. 

BlQs were promised which were to pro- 
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vide further for the training of Destitute 
Children, and for the more eflfectual protec- 
tion and comfort of Helpless Old Age. 

The Act for the Compulsory Seclusion 
of Confirmed Inebriates was proposed to be 
amended, so as to render some of its pro- 
visions more immediately effective in their 
operation. 

The Payment of Members Act would 
be submitted to Parliament with the inten- 
tion of relaxing the stringency of the con- 
ditions of application and acceptance, so 
as to render its provisions applicable to a 
greater variety of cases and circumstances 
than had been contemplated in the original 
measure. 

The Speech concluded in the manner 
conmion to such documents. 

The Speaker then called on the Member 
selected to move the Address in answer to 
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the Speech. He was a highly respectable 
gentleman from Wales, who, shrewd, sen- 
sible, and earnest, was better received and 
more enthusiastically applauded on that 
occasion, to him for ever memorable, than 
he might hope to be in his life again. 
He went through the various topics with 
orthodox propriety, and finished with a 
peroration that elicited the applause of the 
assembly, and the warm eulogiimi of his 
friends. 

* Miss Hingston ! ' called the Speaker. 

A murmur ran through the assembly, 
and a flutter was perceptible in the front 
galleries, as a gra<5efiil womaa of five-and- 
twenty rose in obedience to the call from the 
Chair. Every eye was fixed upon the Se- 
conder of the Address, — all in the Chamber, 
whether * strangers' or Members, regarding 
her with genuine interest, while many felt 
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towards her that strong personal sympathy 
which simUarity of sentunent and identity 
of opinion and policy inspire. Usually pale, 
with at most a faint tinge of colour in her 
cheek, Dora Kingston was now flushed 
with anxiety, natural to the position in 
which she then stood, the observed of all 
observers. Hers was a fair womanly coun- 
tenance ; gentleness, modesty, and firmness, 
being its chief characteristics. The brow 
was broad, and fiill of intellect ; the mouth 
finely formed, and winningly sweet in its 
smile ; the chin firmly moulded, and de- 
noting strength of purpose ; while the eyes 
were wonderfully thoughtful in their ex- 
pression, and almost indefinable in their 
colour. Her hair, of a dark brown, and 
seemingly most profuse, was arranged with 
the graceful simpHcity so prevalent in 
Grecian sculpture. Her dress was a blend- 
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ing of exquisite propriety and elegance of 
taste, and sufficiently displayed the fine 
figure of the wearer, though without the 
least appearance of design. The general 
effect was in the highest degree pleasing 
and prepossessing. 

An eager cheer, in which, without dis- 
tinction of sides or parties, all joined, 
greeted the rising of the dSbutante; the 
applause dying away in the clapping of 
small hands, and a musical ^hear, hear,' 
from the younger of the female members, 
whose interest in her success was intense. 
The silence that followed this outburst of 
feeling must have been trying to Miss 
Kingston's nerves. It was soon broken by a 
sweet voice, clear and distinct, yet slightly 
tremulous. She spoke as follows : — * 

* It is right to mention that we receiyed the kind per- 
misBion of the Printing Committee of the Minerva— at 
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' Sir, it has pleased the wisdom and 
generosity of the present enlightened age 
to grant to my sex the fiill and free right 
of taking part in public affairs, and sharing 
in the sacred tjust committed to a repre- 
sentative for the advantage of the general 
community. But that splendid concession 
— at once so large and so magnanimous on 
the part of the other sex — was not ob- 
tained without much difficulty, and in the 
faxje of powerful opposition. Therefore, Sir, 
it is that I now feel — oh, so deeply! — 
how incapable I am, by any gifts of mine, 
whether natural or acquired, to reconcile 

whose request Miss Kingston consented to its publication, 
and by whom it was given to the public — for the unreserved 
use of her speech in these pages. As we cannot do more 
than avail ourselves of certain passages of the speech, we 
commend it to our readers in its pamphlet form. It was 
published, for the Committee, by Printer, Type, and Co., 
of Eleanor's Cross, June, 1891, and has passed through 
several editions. 
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those, however few they may be, who still 
retain a sentiment of hostility to what 
were known as Woman's Rights, to the po- 
sition and office I now unwortluly aesume 
— (cries of "No, no,") — or to satisfy the 
expectations of those who were instru- 
mental in achieving our triumph, and per- 
fecting the great Reform for which they so 
disinterestedly strove (hear, hear). This 
sense of incompetency painfully oppresses 
me at this moment ; therefore I must look, 
necessarily and naturally, to the indulgent 
sympathy of my audience, to overlook, 
if possible, my manifold defects, and to 
consider only the opinions or principles 
which I would humbly though sincerely 
advocate (loud cheers). To my hon. friend, 
the mover of the Address, I willingly leave 
many topics of the Royal Speech; and 
indeed he has treated them so adequately, 
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and so judiciously, that I should fear to 
follow, with my faltering and uncertain 
steps, in his strongly-marked footprints 
(hear, hear). But there are a few topics 
to which I would respectfully venture to 
refer, were it only to indicate the feeling of 
my sex with respect to them (cheers). 

^ On that paragraph in the Speech re- 
lating to improvements of implements of 
war, I would remark, that so long as, from 
some manifest imperfection in our nature, 
conunon to all races and peoples, war is 
still held in the highest honour by man- 
kind — and here, I am bound, yet sorry, 
to admit, I cannot exclude woman from 
participation in this prevailing sentiment — 
we must be prepared for any emergency^ 
if we desire to maintain our position among 
the nations (cheers). This I cannot and 
do not deny. Yet if the policy of prepared- 
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ness were our only or our chief policy, I 
confess I should despair of all real progress 
— of any nearer approach to that goal at 
which communities, no less than indivi- 
duals, should strive to reach. Happily, 
to prepare for strife-for the slaughter of 
myriads of our fejilow-creatures — is not 
our only anxiety ; to excel in the art and 
power of destruction is not our only, or 
our principal a-mbition. The well-merited 
honours bestowed so graciously on four 
British subjects,— an English and a Scotch 
lady, a Jewish gentleman, and an Irish 
priest, — is a noble evidence to the con- 
trary (loud cheers). Though I can never 
regard war otherwise than as an evil 
of enormous magnitude, I am not op- 
posed to war when it is entered upon 
in defence of the rights and liberties of a 
people, or in defence of the weak against 
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the strong. Still, Sir, I regard those well- 
won honours of my Mends-for I am 
proud of possessing the fiiendship of all 
four — as more resplendent and more en- 
nobling, because imtamished by blood, the 
blood of the slain, imdimmed by tears, the 
tears of the sorrowing, than any which 
Sovereign may plaxje on the breast of the 
victorious warrior (cheers). In the name 
of humanity, I congratulate my friends on 
their honourable distinctions, and the 
Government, in which my sex is so well 
represented (loud cheers), on the grateful 
recognition of services so exalted and so 
priceless (renewed cheering). If govern- 
ments and their diplomatic agents will 
continue to exhibit the same commendable 
absence of jealousy of Peace Associations, 
as was displayed in the late negotiations, 
which have been so happily crowned with 
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the highest and greatest of all successes, we 
need not despair of the steady and glorious 
advance of mankind in the path of true 
civilisation (applause). 

' I pass on to the paragraph which pro- 
poses the amendment of the Act for the 
Compulsory Seclusion of Confirmed In- 
ebriates ; and, on behalf of thousands of 
wives and mothers, children and depen- 
dants, I thank the Government for their 
benevolent intentions, which I trust the 
House wiU do its utmost to realize (hear, 
hear). The Act, so far as it has gone, 
has worked well, both as a cure and a 
deterrent ; but it has been notoriously 
evaded, to the destruction of many innocent 
families, and the final ruin of reckless and 
desperate individuals (hear, hear). We 
find this from the pubHshed evidence 
taken on inquests held on persons who 
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died of delirium tremens ; for our modem 
law rightly regards self-destruction through 
excess in drinking as deliberate suicide 
(hear, hear). We must gratefully ac- 
knowledge that the age has marvellously 
improved in its habits ; and we must at- 
tribute much of this happy change to the 
greater care taken, in all districts, and 
indeed by all governments, to provide 
means of harmless recreation for the mass 
of the people (cheers). Fortimately, we 
have come to see that if, for the mainten- 
ance of our position as a Great Power, we 
are compelled to spend annual millions in 
perfecting our means or agencies of de- 
struction and desolation, we ought not to 
grudge our thousands to those things 
which elevate the public tone, and refine 
and soften, without weakening or degrad- 
ing a people (loud applause). When the 
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proposed measure comes on for discussion, 
many will be prepared to show how merci- 
ful it is to the Confirmed Inebriate himself 
or — and I deeply regret to add — herself, 
to afford, by forced seclusion and com- 
pulsory abstinence, a time for cahn reflec- 
tion, and an opportunity of recovering 
health of mind as well as body ; and what 
a blessing it is to a family to arrest an 
evil which, if imchecked and uncontrolled, 
too often whelms all and everything — 
honour, happiness, character, property, the 
very means of existence iteelf_in a vor- 
tex of ruin, moral as well as social (loud 
applause). 

* As to the Payment of Members Act, 
and the amendment proposed ' 

Here the voice of the speaker faltered, 
and a cry of * Water!' was heard Miss 
Kingston had either not thought of, or 
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had forgotten, to provide herself with the 
customary glass of water with which in- 
tending speakers usually supply themselves. 
Quick as thought, two persons quitted the 
House in search of the required restora- 
tive. These were Clara Carter and Maurice 
Lawless. It was Miss O'Donnell's duty, 
or that of a subordinate, to meet an emer- 
gency of the kind; but she was new to 
her office, or was not as quick as her rival 
of the Opposition, who forgot every con- 
sideration of party in her deep interest in 
the speaker. Impelled by a generous 
womanly impulse, Clara Carter was the 
first to reach the fountain, or large filter, 
from which she drew a sparkling draught. 

* Pardon me,' said Lawless ; ' do oblige 
me. Miss Carter — do allow me to relieve 
you of this,' at the same time gently taking 
the glass from her dainty hand. 
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' Oh, Mr. Lawless, if you wish it, cer- 
tainly,' said Clara, letting the radiance of 
her brown eyes flood him with then: mag- 
netism. 

* Miss Carter, no wonder that you are 
so dangerous to our Party,' remarked Law- 
less, in answer to the look, more than to 
the words, of the * Witch.' 

* Oh, Mr. Lawless, how can you imagine 
such a thing of innocent little me ? But, 
reaUy, you Irishmen are so fond of saying 

p4 ^ to u» poo. gi...- 

At this moment, as Clara was mur- 
muring the words, 'You Irishmen!' in a 
tone half conscious, half deprecatory, Grace 
O'Donnell arrived on the spot. At a glance, 
she took in the little scene. Giving one 
passionate look at poor Lawless, in which a 
volume of scorn was conveyed, she directed 
her gaze fiill at Clara, whose glance met 
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hers as quickly and as fiercely as sword 
meets sword in brave men's liands. Not 
more than half the contents of that glass 
reached its intended destination : Lawless's 
unaccustomed nervousness tracked his foot- 
steps with splashes on the marble floor. 

In the meantime, Miss Kingston had 
been struggling against that horrid sense 
of dryness which jfrequently follows any 
sustained eflfort at public speaking. With 
a smile, of eyes and lips, the welcome offer- 
ing was received by the fair orator, whose 
voice at once recovered its silver timbre and 
ite charming deaxness. 

She expressed her approval of the in- 
tended relaxation of the provisions of the 
Payment of Members Act. For instance, 
as she stated, ladies of moderate fortxme 
would feel it a hardship to be compelled to 
meet the expenses of a session in London, 
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with the charges of frequent travelling; 
and yet, from a conscientious motive, they 
would not apply for the full amount — 600Z. 
a-year — allowed by the Act upon declara- 
tion, of necessity for it, being duly made. 
They would be quite content with half 
that amount, which would be sufficient as 
a supplement to their own private meaas. 
The moderation of their requirements in 
this respect evinced the disinterestedness of 
their zeal in the public welfare ; and it 
would be a serious injury to the best in- 
terests of the coimtry to deny to the class 
of persons to whom she referred with pride 
the opportunity of satisfying the aspira- 
tions of a noble ambition (loud cheers). 
It would, on the other hand, be unfair to 
those ladies to expect from them services 
at too large a sacrifice — a sacrifice of 
means as well as personal comfort; for 
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though there was a consolation in knowing 
that you were doing good, or at least 
striving to do good, for yoiu- country ; still 
the quiet charm of a peaceful home-life — 
with its modest duties, its healthfiil re- 
creations, and its literary leisure — far ex- 
ceeded, in its pure enjoyments, the glitter- 
ing attractions and fascinating excitements 
of public life (hear, hear). 

After touching lightly on one or two 
other topics. Miss Hingston continued : 

* There is one passage in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne to which I turn 
almost instinctively — in which allusion is 
made to the condition of Ireland — to the 
happy state of things existing in that 
countiy which was the birth-place of one 
of my parents. Sir, we are now accustomed 
to these auspicious announcements. But 
their similarity is far from being mono- 
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tonous or displeasing (hear, hear), no more 
than would be the sweet strain of some 
familiar melody. And of what is the state 
of thiags which they depict the result ? Of 
a godlike policy — of justice, kindness, con- 
fidence, and sympathy (cheers) — of all that 
could satisfy a justice-loving, a proud, and 
a sensitive people (hear, hear). It would 
be morally impossible ttiat the people of 
Ireland could be insensible to a policy that 
has been now, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, unfalteringly persevered in. There 
was much to undo, much to atone for ; but 
it has been boldly imdone, it has been 
nobly atoned for. And now we reap the 
full result in the glorious harvest of our 
sowing. Heaven inspired those who com- 
menced the work — Heaven smiles this day 
on its crowning triumph (cheers) ; for, Sir, 
this is indeed — in fact and truth, in iden- 
VOL. I. L 
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tity of feeling as well as interest — an 
United Kingdom (cEeers).. My prayer, in 
which I know all join, is — Esto perpetua !^ 
(Loud cheers.) 

' But, Sir, in spite of our boasted pro-^ 
gress, our advance in material comfort, our 
multiplied means and sources of daily andi 
hourly enjoyment,. Poverty — Poverty in its 
most painful, most abject, most repulsive 
forms — is still in our midst. We cannot 
extirpate it, we cannot banish it, we cannot 
rid ourselves of its presence. Possibly, we 
may wish to do so ; though, in doing so,, 
we may be blindly yielding to an impulse 
of human selfishness,, and desiring that 
which would not be to our advantage in 
this world or in the next (hear, hear);. 
However, let us take the conviction home 
to our minds, that we cannot rid ourselves^ 
of the presence of Poverty — that, even inn 
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the midst of our Carnival of Progress, we 
must be reminded that there are dark and 
deep shadows in our social hfe — that the 
skeleton of Poverty wiU perpetually seat 
itself at our National Banquet (hear, hear). 
The words of Him whom all Christians 
honour and revere are a guarantee for the 
abiding presence of Poverty amongst us — 
" For the Poor you have always with you.^' 
We cannot, then, rid ourselves of this so- 
called evil ; nor would it be for our benefit 
that we could. We should become hard, 
insensible, egotistical, if our sympathies 
were not constantly appealed to — if otu- 
aid were not perpetually invoked by or 
for our suflfering brethren (hear, hear). 
But though we cannot banish Poverty from 
our midst, we may materially diminish its 
extent ; though we cannot rid ourselves of 
its presence, we may mitigate its horrors. 
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We may prevent much, and neutralise much, 
that otherwise would overwhelm us by its 
magnitude. Society will have its broken 
wrecks, — of labour, of accident, of fashion, 
of folly, and of sin. These we must rescue, 
if we can ; at least, we should strain every 
nerve to do so (hear, hear). We may prevent 
much evil by wise precaution, — by training 
and education ; by allowing none, if any 
care of ours can prevent it, from going un- 
prepared into the great battle of life, unfor- 
tified by that moral and religious strength 
which is the stoutest buckler of defence 
against the dangers and temptations of the 
world (cheers). K we fail or falter in our 
task, the evU will then become too great 
to be successfully grappled with, and in the 
end it will certainly overmaster us. We 
are somewhat in the position of those who 
dwell in the rich districts through which 
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the Mississippi rolls its tawny waves. 
They are compelled to maintaia a constant 
watchftdness, so as to confine that mighty 
stream within its banks ; for, once it was suf- 
fered to peneti'ate or burst through its con- 
fining barriers, it would sweep everything 
before its fury, carrying wide-spread ruin 
and desolation in its course (cheers). We 
must be ever on the watch against the 
increase of Poverty, which, if allowed to 
multiply without care or concern of ours, 
would soon flood society with its bitter 
waters, and endanger, if not destroy, the 
very foundations of our most cherished in- 
stitutions (loud cheers). In adopting every 
precaution to diminish and control that 
which is a permanent menace to pur safety, 
we are doing the best thing for ourselves 
in more than one respect. We have done 
something — for which every friend to hu- 
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manity and social order should be thankful ; 
but we never can do enough — our destiny, 
as our duty, is ever to be striving. If we 
do this, we at least satisfy our consciences, 
as having done our duty. Though the evil 
is great, and though we cannot altogether 
overcome it, let us not therefore lose heart 
(hear, hear). The announcement of a Bill 
by the Government is a pledge and a chal- 
lenge to renewed effort ; and while we joy- 
fuUy ax^cept its principle -wWch is one of 
wisdom and humanity — we must all join 
in the right spirit to render it as advan- 
tageous as possible to those for whom it 
is designed (cheers). The work is a blessed 
one ; and if we approach it as we ought, 
and as I feel sure we will — we shall be 
certain to have the highest and holiest 
blessing on our efforts.' (Loud cheers.) 
Miss Kingston concluded by seconding 
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the Address, and sat down amidst a storm 
*of applause. / 

There was a murmur in the House for 
a considerable time after the close of the 
speech, as neighbour spoke to neighbour in 
its commendation. Several of the mem- 
ibers of the Opposition, as well as members 
on the Ministerial side, congratulated her 
nipon her success. The CJhancellor of the 
Exchequer was most impressive in her 
;approval : 

' My dear Miss Hingston, you have had 
;a great success, and I heartily congratulate 
you upon it. You have received the gift 
of abundant talent ; and, what is better, 
you apply it to the best purposes.' And 
the clear, bright, honest eyes of Mrs. Bates 
looked conviction itself. 

' Dora, I am proud of you,' said Mrs. 
Orimshaw. * You are not on our side — 
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and I am sorry you are not ; but, on the 
one side or the other, you are a credit to us/ 
^And I say the same,^ added Miss 
Pepper, in a tone of great earnestness. 

* Would you allow me,' said a winning 
voice, Ho say how much I admired you, 
and how sincerely I wish you joy?' 

This was Clara Carter, who had so 
generously come to Miss Hingston's assist- 
ance at a critical moment. 

Dora Hmgston expressed her acknow- 
ledgments with much modesty and grati- 
tude, which deepened the admiration of 
her friends. 

* You must be one of ours,' said Mrs. 
Grimshaw. 

* Of ours ! Mrs. Grimshaw V 

* Yes, my dear— I mean you must join 
the Minerva. I guarantee your unanimous 
election.' 
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*I should feel very much honoured/ 
replied Miss Hingston. 

' Then, my dear, that's settled,' said the 
founder and chief manager of that famous 
Club. 

* Can you swim. Miss Hingston ?' in- 
quired a sweet voice, musical as the tinkling 
of silver bells. 

* Can I swim ? Certainly, I can. Papa 
— who was a naval officer — insisted on all 
his children, without distinction, knowing 
how, as he said, to save themselves or 
others in case of accident ; and our resi- 
dence on the coasts of Kerry and Cornwall 
affi^rded us constant opportimity for the best 
practice. But why ask, Miss Silverbright ? ' 

*0h, Miss Hingston, you can't think 
how you delight me,' gushed Fanny. ' You 
must be a Mermaid. We shall all be so 
happy. Shan't we, Mrs. Ivory ? ' 
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' Indeed, we shaU, if Miss Hingston will 
do us the favour/ replied the handsome 
widow. 

* Of course, if you desire it, it would be 
a great enjoyment to me — for I have many 
friends in yoiu: Club.' 

^That is charming. Is it not, Mrs. 
Ivory ? And,' whispered Faimy, ' you must 
call me Fanny, or Fan — whichever you 
please ; and I will call you Dora. Mayn't 
I?' pleaded the most lovable of all the 
Mermaids. 

* Certainly,' replied Dora, in a corre- 
sponding tone. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

** Well, your Excellency, what say you now 
to our grand Reform V inquired the Mar- 
quis of Sidonia of the Papal Nuncio. 

'I am deeply impressed with what I 
have^ heard, my lord,' replied the Italian. 
* I should not have missed such an oppor- 
tunity for much/ 

' Are you also a convert to our modem 
pohcy of calling Woman to a wider or more 
public sphere of utility V 

* I don't say that I have very distinct 
notions on the subject, one way or other ; 
but had I any prejudice with respect to it, 
the earnestness and sincerity of that lady — 
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who spoke as one having a mission, rather 
than as one practising an art — would have 
gone far to do away with prejudice/ 

* Then your Excellency ftilly understood 
all that she said V inquired Lord Sidonia, 
with whom the conversation had previously 
been carried on in FrencL 

* Perfectly/ replied the Nimcio. * I was 
fortunate enough in having, as my most 
intimate and dear friend, a learned Do- 
minican, to whom I am indebted for very 
carefiil instruction in your language/ 

* Pardon me, if I ask if your friend were 
an, Irishman? because I caught one or two 
familiar tones that reminded me of our 
Sister Isle/ 

The Nuncio indulged in a pleasant 
laugh, as he said, ' Yes, my lord, he was an 
Irishman, and one of the best and ablest 
men I ever met. And perhaps you may 
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feel some Kttle interest in him when I tell 
you, that the works and speeches of the 
Right Hon. Beuben Alroy were amongst 
those which my Hibernian instructor in- 
sisted I should read/ 

* Surely, your Excellency does not in- 
clude — f— ;' and his lordship paused. 

' Yes, I do indeed— and we often en- 
joyed ourselves over it/ 

' That is more than its author can assert 
— ^at least, for many years past,' said the 
MarqTiis. 

* Pardon me for my presumption, my 
lord; but I would say it was a most re- 
markable book/ 

* Yes, remarkable ; that, perhaps, it was,' 
interrupted the noble author. 

' I mean remarkable in this sense, — ^that 
it was purely and entirely a work of the 
imagination, raised on the ' 
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* Spare me ! my dear Monseigneur— da 
not dissect a literary butterfly : the result 
would not fittingly reward the trouble. 
But say, would your clever instructor 
receive, through the hands of his distin- 
guished pupU, a set of my poor produc- 
tions V 

*I assure you, my lord, you would 
confer an inestimable favoTU* on him, and 
gratify him beyond all things ; for you have 
not in the City of Rome a more enthu^ 
siastic admirer — more especially, of later 
years/ 

* Ha ! I comprehend,* said the Mar- 
quis. ' Is your Excellency inclined to visit 
our House? If so, I shall be happy to 
accompany you, as I have an appointment 
with my friend. Lord Asterisk' 

^ I did intend to look in there before I 
returned ; and it will afford me much plea- 
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sure to walk with your lordship/ said the 
Nuncio. 

Mi^s Pepper was iq a state of high 
excitement at the success of the seconder 
of the Address ; and meeting Sir Grufbon 
Morgan, the most stormy of retired Ad- 
mirals, she sought to elicit that gallant 
officer's opinion of the performaace, or pos- 
sibly desired to sting the veteran into more 
than ordinary hrusquerie by one of her 
pleasant little taunts ; in the use of which 
she was a thorough adept. 

* Oh, Sir Grufton, I am so glad I met you/ 

* Are you, ma'am?' said Sir Grufton, in 
a tone that plainly gave her to understand 
he did not share the feeling. 

* Yes, Sir Grufton ; for I wanted to 
have your candid opinion. What do you 
fhinV of oiu- sex now, Sir Grufton V 
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' The same as I thought of them yes- 
terday, ma'am, and the day before, ma'am,' 
replied the Admiral 

*And what was that, Sir Gnifibon? I 
am sure it was something kindly — you are 
so gallant.' 

* Thank you, ma'am ; you're very good,' 
8aid Sir Grafton, aa if he meant the conti^iy. 

* Yes ; Sir Grufton Morgan is always 
polite and considerate. But you still have 
not gratified a woman's curiosity,' said the 
fair Cordelia. 

' It's a very dangerous failing, ma'am ; 
and hang me, ma'am, I'm not going to 
encourage it,' growled Sir Grufton, in his 
finest quarter-deck manner. 

* You are so pleasant. Sir Grufton ! But 
what did you think of Miss Hingston ? — 
Was not her speech highly successftd, and 
most creditable to us, Sir Gruftx)n V 
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'Us, ma'am V 

*Ye8, Sir Morgan; to us poor women. 
And now, you dear good creature/ said the 
persevering querist, touching with a slender 
finger the coat-sleeve of the bear — 'what 
did you really think of Dora Hingston V 

' Then, ma'am, if you must know my 
opinion of that lady, I think there was a 
devilish promising young man spoiled in 
her. Nature made a mistake, ma'am ; and 
not the first too, ma'am, by long chalks — 
there, ma'am!' 

And the Admiral looked like a man 
much relieved 

' Oh, Sir Grufton,' said Miss Pepper, 
with a little laugh, ' you are so original !' 

' Am I, ma'am ? Then I am blessed if 
there isn't a pair of us.' 

The latter words were carefully mum- 
bled by the gallant officer, who did not 
VOL. I. M 
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care to risk a serious encounter of tongues 
with the Pepper, whose guns, though of 
light calibre, were weU rifled. 

But what a change came rapidly over 
the grim visage of the Admiral ! As a 
gleam of simshine lights up with its own 
beauty a rugged hiU-side, all boulders and 
brushwood, so did a beaming smile dispel 
from the expressive features of the veteran 
the cloud which the dialogue between him 
and Miss Pepper had evoked. The cause 
of the sudden transformation was Clara 
Carter— his god-daughter — whom he so 
tenderly loved that, in his affection for 
her, he forgave and forgot the original sin 
of her being of the wrong sex. He did 
occasionally think what a smart young 
lieutenant of a dashing frigate Clara would 
have made ; but after revolving the ques- 
tion of sex on several occasions duriDg his 
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after-dinner smoke, he found he had not 
come to any fixed conclusion. So he com- 
promised the matter by the reflection that, 
as it was not probable the original blunder 
could be cured, — at least, in either of 
their lifetimes — it had better be endiu-ed. 
This modified feeling, which denoted re- 
signation rather than contentment, was 
somewhat changed by Clara's gentle minis- 
trations during an illness that, though not 
one of a very dangerous character, severely 
tested the patience of those within his 
influence. But Clara's charming gaiety was 
proof against the Admiral's rustiest mood, 
and tended much to moUify and otherwise 
improve that tempestuous invahd. 

*Sir Gruffcon,' said Clara, 'was it not 
excellent ? ' 

'What, my love?' inquired the Ad- 
miral, taking both her hands, and re- 
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gaxding her with a look of the fondest 
affection. 

*The speech, of course! — Miss Kingston's 
speech. Come now, dear godfather, none 
of your affected dislike of our sex, — one 
syllable of which, remember, I don't believe 
in, — and, tell me, was it not a success ? ' 

' Indeed it was,' replied the Admiral. 

* And did you not honestly admire it ? 
though it was not spoken by one of you 
detestable creatures ! Did you not ho- 
nestly admire, it, Sir ? ' 

' Then, honestly, I did, and do.' 

* Now that does please me — I like that 
tone ; it is like my .dear good godfather. 
It wiU make Miss Pepper so glad ! ' said 
Clara, with a malicious twinkle in her 
brown eyes. 

* Go, you young witch ! You are laugh- 
ing at me now. But you need not trouble 
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yourself — I have already given my opinion 
to your friend, Miss Cordelia.' 

^ I can imagine how delighted she must 
have been with your confidence, you deli- 
cious old Grand Mogul ! But, Sir Grufton, 
we are asked to dine on Saturday with 
Mrs. Grimshaw. Mrs. Bates and Miss 
Kingston are to be there. I answered for 
you, — though I didn't know that Miss 
Pepper was to be there/ 

*Then I shan't go,' said the Admiral, 
stoutly. 

*No, dear, she is not coming — she is 
engaged ; she has to preside at a meeting 
in St. George's Hall, and she can't be 
spared,' said Clara. 

* She can by me. Miss Impudence : 
I'd give a fine bargain of her, I assure 
you.' 

' Oh, you pretend that — you sailors are 
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SO sly ! But drive me to the Mermaid : 
we have some committee work this evening 
— and as there is to be no division on the 
Address, I am free from duty/ 

'Lawless, who is the fellow talking?' 
drawled a languid Guardsman. 

'Who should it be, but that ass Pen- 
guin ? He is enlightening the House.' 

'The brute r reflected the Guards- 
man. 

' Yes, he is criticising the Speech, and 
objecting to its grammar, and hinting at its 
origia He is in for it, and is sure to get 
more than he gives I can tell you. Mrs. 
Grimshaw is certain to make him feel her 
nails, and Mrs. Ditchley has risen twice 
already.' 

' Let the Ditchley sit upon the fellow,'' ' 
suggested the Guardsman. 
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^No doubt she will, metaphorically/ 
said Lawless, who suddenly quitted his 
languid friend, as he saw Grace O'Donnell 
cross the Lobby in company with Mr. 
Burton, to whom she appeared to be listen- 
ing with deep attention. 

Lawless approached her ; but she seemed 
not to notice him, while she affected to 
be quite absorbed in her conversation with 
her conscientious but not over-brilliant 
subordinate. 

^ Grace ! ' — the name was uttered by 
Lawless in a tone of some impatience. 

' Pardon me, for a moment, Mr. Burton ; 
Mr. Lawless desires to speak with me. 
Pray what is it you have to say ? ' inquired 
Grace, with an air of freezing polite- • 
ness. 

' Why, Grace, what the what do 

you mean ? ' 
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*I must crave your indulgence, Mr. 
Lawless; I have very important business 
to transact with Mr. Burton; and unless 
you require me particularly ' 

* Not at all/ interrupted Lawless ; ^ I 
should be sorry to interrupt so charming a 
tSte-drtSte.' And before Grace, who now 
felt she had gone rather too far, could add 
another word, Maurice had stridden from 
the Lobby in high dudgeon. 

A coldness sprang up between the pair, 
originating in the trivial incident at the 
fountain. They met next day at dinner, 
at which Sir Maurice O'Donnell was able 
to be present, having conquered his enemy 
*for the present campaign;' but the em- 
barrassment, or awkwardness, of Lawless 
seemed to justify the suspicions entertained 
by Grace. These suspicions were, however, 
entirely groimdless ; for though Lawless 
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was on terms of friendly famiUarity with 
Miss Carter, and by no means insensible 
to her attractions and fascinations, — that 
is, he admitted their existence, and ap- 
preciated them after a fashion, — he was 
not in the least taken by her in the 
ordinary sense, or as Grace might ima- 
gine. 

Sir Maurice was amazed at the air of 
restraint which he could not avoid ob- 
«erving, more especially on the part of his 
daughter, who, up to that moment, had 
been so full of life and spirits, and, as 
he used to say, 'such a deuce of a chat- 
terbox/ For a time, he attributed her 
altered manner to preoccupation, or to the 
novelty of her new position ; but it be- 
came so painfiil to the kindly old soldier, 
that he could no longer contain his sur- 
prise. 
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' What, in the name of all that is ra- 
tional, is the cause of this formality ? What 
has happened to you both ? Have the two 
of you become children again, and had a 
tiff, as when Maurice there was too rough 
for you, Gracey, or he preferred to romp 
with little Minnie Moran ? ' 

* How can you. Papa ! ' remonstrated 
Grace. 

*How can I, Papa? Why, my dear, 
how can you ? What is it all about ? Is 
it anything serious ? Well, if Grace won't 
answer, you will, Maurice — what does it 
mean V 

* Really, Sir, I cannot say — I am not 
conscious — I — nothing, Sir,' said Lawless, 
somewhat incoherently. 

* Nothing, Sir ! — I cannot say ! — I really 
am not conscious! I say, what nonsense 
and bother ! ' 
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* I assiire you, Papa, it is nothing. Mr. 
Lawless ' 

' Mr. Lawless ! Mr. Lawless ! Why, 
what the deuce does it all mean ? I must 
SQ'J you are a lively pair for a poor 
fellow just escaped from his sick room. 
However, don't mind me — we cannot be 
always as we might wish to be. Hand 
me that evening paper, Grace. Why, 
Maurice, are you going? I thought 
we were to have had a grand game of 
chess, and that you were to give me my 
revenge.' 

* I am very sorry, Sir ; but a pressing 
engagement ' 

* Oh, aye ; I know. Well, good-bye, 
and take care of yourself; and when we * 
meet again, pray don't bring that wet- 
blanket manner with you — it is almost as 
bad as the east wind.' 
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Grace received the adieus of her relative 
with a well-bred politeness, that did little 
to remove the growing restraint between 
them. 

* Grace/ said Sir Maiuice, when Lawless 
had left, * I know you to be a sensible girl, 
but you are acting very foolishly. Now, I 
do not like to see the poor fellow annoyed 
in that way ; so let there be no more of it 
— it makes me unhappy ; and I have quite 
enough on my mind at present, with that 
cursed ' 

* Papa, you know I would not willingly 
cause you a moment's pain. But do not 
trouble yourself with a trifling matter, that 
Maurice and I can settle between ourselves ; 
think rather of that miserable Company, 
and how you can get free of it. Why not 
send for Mr. Kenny, your own solicitor, and 
ask his advice V 
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* Kenny is not up to things of that 
kind He would be altogether out of his 
depth with rascals like Hookem and Scam- 
perton — he's too innocent for fellows of 
that kind.' 

* Let me try what I can do, Papa.' 

' You, child ! What could you do with 
such things ? ' 

'Only let me try, and you shall 
see.' 

*WeU, I will consider it; but don't 
pester me with it now : let me think of 
something else, if I can. What a con- 
founded fool I was ! — I, that was so happy 
— to have anything to do with their ras- 
cally swindles ! Here, Grace — here — yes, 
child, of course, I will. Kiss my own dar- 
ling girl ? Why shoTild I not ? I am not 
, angry with her ; why should I ? Go up 
now to bed ; and mind take your paddles 
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in the morning — for I must not see my 
girl grow pale and languid in this London 
atmosphere. God bless you, chUd, and 
good-night/ 

* Oh, if Papa were once free from his 
troubles! then, indeed, I might dream of 
happiness,' thought Grace, as she ascended 
to her own apartment 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lawless was both pained and annoyed 
by his relative's manner. It raised up a 
barrier between them which made them 
appear, and almost feel, as strangers to each 
other. The whole charm of their intercourse 
— as free as that of brother with sister, and 
yet something quite different in its tender- 
ness — seemed to be at an end for ever. And 
Maurice was conscious of the fact that to 
his dear old friend, Grace's father, the cold- 
ness and restraint, that had so suddenly 
fallen like a cloud upon his bright and 
cheery fireside, were insupportable. In fact, 
for some days past Lawless had altogether 
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omitted calling at the house. Fifty times 
a-day it occmred to him to seek an inter- 
view with Grace, and force her to an 
explanation; but she was *so killingly 
polite/ and he was so proud, that nothing 
came of the oft-renewed determination. 
To one of his joyous disposition and sym- 
pathetic nature, an estrangement of the 
kind was, not to say depressing in the 
es^treme, but a source of positive torture. 

In this state of mind — at one moment 
resolving upon an immediate explanation, 
and at the next abandoning it in despair — 
Lawless found himself sauntering idly 
through Bond Street, at the hour when 
business was at its height, and the throng 
of pedestrians and of carriages was greatest. 
Occupied with his vmaccustomed troubles, 
he was thus sauntering hstlessly along, oc 
casionally stopping before a shop-window 
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and glancing at its display, — ;jewels, pic- 
tures, shawls and dresses, glass, watches, 
ironmongery, books, fancy biscuits — any- 
thing — ^he cared not what — indeed, he was 
scarcely conscious of what he looked at ; 
when his attention was suddenly excited 
by a pair of the most dilapidated and woe- 
begone of mortals — ^a man and woman, who, 
draggled and tattered, faded in feature as 
in habiliment, shambled on before him, side 
by side, utterly out of place in that busy 
moving thoroughfare, in which every other 
person, passenger or stroUer, appeared to 
have some purpose, whether of business or 
of pleasure. It seemed as if they were on 
their way to hide themselves, as soon as 
possible, in some congenial haunt of misery ; 
and that the day and the sunshine had 
surprised them in their melancholy flitting. 
Night, with splashing rain and whirhng 

VOL. I. N 
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storm, would have better harmonised with 
their wretchedness. Neither glittering shop- 
window, nor passenger, young or old, nor 
flashing equipage, nor wealth, nor youth 
and beauty, had the slightest attraction for 
the miserable pair : steadily they pursued 
their way, not looking to the right or to the 
left, but straight on before them. Nor did 
they meet with stop or hindrance ; no one 
caring to jostle against that coat of patch- 
work, or that shawl of grimy hue. There 
w^as something so sublime in their aspect 
of forlomness, that all — ^men and women, 
yoting and old — instinctively made way for 
them. 

* Good heaven!' thought Lawless, Vhat 
a pair of miserables ! Here am I deploring 
my unhappy fate, because one I — ^weU, like 
and respect, treats me unfairly ; and what 
are my trivial trials to the unutterable woe 
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of these wretched beings ? No human crea- 
tures but themselves would wear the rags 
that cover them; while even a single shil- 
ling would afford them a day's respite 
from himger/ 

Lawless no longer loimged or sauntered, 
nor had shop-windows any further attrac- 
tion for his idle craze : the wanderers ab- 
sorbed his entire attention, which was now 
thoroughly roused. They were still steadily 
moving on ahead, every one making way for 
them, as if for Royalty. Theirs was the 
other extreme of the social hierarchy ; and 
about their claim to the lowest depths of 
destitution there could be no dispute. 

As they silently shuffled past, with 
slippered feet, the Policeman turned his 
moral bull's-eye full on them — glared at 
them, as the superior animal at its prey ; 
but the strong-limbed, well-fed gentleman 
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in blue had no pretext for yielding to what 
evidently was his desire, — of seizing the 
two human scarecrows by the shoulder, and 
pushing them along to the nearest station, 
there to arraign them for daring to be so 
desperately poor. Had they loitered for a 
smgle moment in the midst of that tho- 
roughfare, into which they had intruded, 
the gentleman in blue would have risked 
the purity of his white gloves in discharg- 
ing a duty to Society. But they did not 
loiter for a second. On went that coat of 
patchwork and that shawl of grimy hue. 
Lawless was now in an observing mood, 
and was curious to watch the impressions 
which their manifest misery made on those 
whom they passed, and of whom they took 
no notice whatever. Wonder, disgust, com- 
passion, aversion, pity, — ^these varied and 
opposite emotions were suddenly expressed 
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on the features of those who beheld these 
denizens of the region of Ragdom, who thus 
obtruded themselves into the domain of 
Decency. 

What a look of tender commiseration 
softened and illumined the rugged features 
of the poor old applewoman, who was solac- 
ing herself with a short and blackened pipe, 
as they approached and passed her ! ^ Wisha, 
the Lord above look down on ye this blessed 
day, ye craychers ! And, shure an' certain, 
there's a pair of ye there, anyhow,' she 
soliloquised, while managing to retain the 
scanty stem of the comforter between her 
remaining teeth, which were few and far 
between. Had they but halted before her 
stall, and even cast one look at her finit, 
the best orange in her collection would 
have been at their service, to moisten their 
dull and dust-covered lips. But, no ; they 
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pushed on silently, the passengers still 
making way for them unfailingly. 

Lawless kept steadily behind, at some 
few paces distant. He had not caught 
more than a glimpse of their faces ; but as 
they were approaching a fashionable shop, 
the sides of which were covered with costly 
mirrors, hv? had a full view of them. And 
what a face was the woman's ! Rigid, blood- 
less, hopeless ; it was appalling in its stony 
rigidity. It was regular in its features — 
though of this he was scarcely conscious at 
the moment : it was the expression of set- 
tled despair that fixed itself upon his atten- 
tion, and accounted for the emotions of 
compassion or astonishment which she 
excited in those who met her. She looked 
straight before her, every feature locked in 
rigid fixedness. The man did not excite 
the same feelings as the woman, whose 
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entire appearance was in terrible unison 
with her evident condition. Her face in- 
spired a sense of awe — as if one, in look- 
ing upon her, glanced into depths of misery 
scarcely imagined to exist. His degradation 
was of a more commonplace type, yet at 
the same time most complete and deplor- 
able. As Lawless caught the reflexion in 
the mirrored shop-entrance, he thought he 
recognised in the man some resemblance, 
though faint and shadowy, to one with 
whom he had been once familiar. Follow- 
ing closely behind, he saw the face again 
reflected, and again the notion of a resem- 
blance to some one whom he had known 
rose to his mind. But it vanished as soon 
as it rose. Even in the woman, — but no, it 
could not be — ^the idea was absurd. 

Here they crossed the next main tho- 
roughfare, and went down a quieter street. 
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The idea struck Lawless that he would 
know more of them, if possible ; and taking 
out some silver and a card, he moved 
rapidly forward, and as he came alongside 
the man, he hurriedly said, * Take this, and 
call on me at that address, any morning 
before twelve, and I will see what I can do 
for you.' The man murmured something, 
it was impossible to tell what; and the 
tramps passed on. 

Lawless remained purposely at home 
imtil after twelve o'clock for several days, 
expecting a visit from the companion of 
the miserable woman, whose stony visage 
haunted his memory. But he waited in 
vain. A month passed, and still no sign of 
the tramp ; when one morning the servant 
who waited on him entered the room in 
which he was loitering over his breakfast 
and the papers, and informed him, though 
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with markeci hesitation of maimer, that * a 
person' was asking to see him. 

* Who is he, Jane ? — ^has he no card ? — 
is he a gentleman?' inquired Lawless. 

* Oh, dear no. Sir — nothing of the kind/ 

* Is he a poor man?' 

* Yes, Sir ; very poor, indeed.' 

* Is he young or old ? ' 

* Really, Sir, I couldn't well say ; all I 
know is, he is awful shabby. Indeed, I 
never saw worse.' 

* But did he give his name, or mention 
his business?' 

* No, Sir. He said it didn't matter.' 

* Why, Jane, did you not ask him what 
he wanted of me ?' said Lawless, with some 
degree of impatience in his manner. 

*I did ask him. Sir, but he wouldn't 
tell me. At last he said that you met him 
in the street, and gave him your card, and 
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told him to call, and that he didn't like to 
do so 'tUl he couldn't help it any longer/ 

' Oh, Jane, show him up by all means/ 
said Lawless, eagerly. 

Jane hesitated and blushed, and then 
said, with an air of embarrassment, — 

' I don't think the mistress would like 
it — ^he is such a guy ! Perhaps, Sir, the 
room off the hall will do ? The carpet is 
old, and won't hurt.' 

' Very well, Jane ; be it so — the room 
off the hall. And say I shall be down in a 
moment.' 

Lawless put some money in his pocket 
before going down to the well-known 
apartment, in which he usually received 
visitors of the petitioning class. As he 
approached the door, and was about to 
enter, he heard a sigh, that was more like 
a groan, followed by these words, in a 
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suppressed voice, * My God ! that this 
should be so ! But for her — ^poor girl — I 
never could bring myself to it/ 

There was something in the voice that, 
though low and husky, struck on the ear 
with a fatniliar soimd. Lawless entered 
the room. Its occupant was the tramp — 
more miserable and woebegone than before. 
The rain, which had been falling during 
the night and morning — like a blessing on 
the earth — had thoroughly soaked and 
saturated his coat of many patches. Law- 
less could now understand Jane's reluc- 
tance to allow the poor fellow even within 
doors ; for as he stood on the carpet, that 
* wouldn't hurt,' two incipient pools were 
being formed on it, one by each leg. He 
glanced at Lawless with a shy yet earnest 
gaze then dropped his eyes on the groiuid, 
and murmured a few unintelligible words, 
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the voice dying away in the effort. It 
would seem as if the attempt to speak was 
too much for his remaining strength, for 
he reeled and staggered, and would have 
fallen to the ground, had not Lawless 
rushed forward and caught him in his 
arms, all soaking with rain as he was. 
With an eflfbrt he rallied, saying, in a faint 
voice, * All right now — ^thanks — God bless 
you — God Almighty bless you, old fellow.' 
There was no longer any mistaking 

• 

that voice: But had there been any ques- 
tion as to its identity, a well-known ges- 
ture, as the miserable man passed his hand 
across his forehead, would have been sufl&- 

cient of itself to remove all doubt as to the 
fact. 

*Good God!' exclaimed Lawless, *you 

are Harry ' 

He was about adding the surname. 
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when he was interrupted by a look and 
gesture of passionate entreaty, and a voice 
hoarse with emotion. 

' Do not, for heaven's sake ! — do not 
mention that accin:sed name. I have long 
ceased to have a right to own it.' 

* But you are V and Lawless 

stopped. 

'Yes, I am; God help me!' 

'And was the woman — she whom I 

saw with you — was she Ellen V 

Again he stopped. 

'Yes — yes — yes — and that's my bit- 
terest curse.' 

' God of heaven ! that miserable being 
the fair, proud girl I once knew!' 

Lawless spoke the words involuntarily ; 
but their effect was like that of a violent 
blow. The poor wretch was again falling 
to the ground, when he was again caught 
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in a pair of strong arms, and placed, ten- 
derly and gently, on the horse-hair sofa, 
which the waiting-room fortimately con- 
tained. Seeing his miserable condition. 
Lawless rushed out, and up the stairs — 
three steps at a stride — to his own 
apartment ; and, furnished with wine and 
a glass, he returned in time to save the 
poor wreck of humanity from fainting 
from sheer exhaustion. Having made him 
drmk a glass of the wine, which at once 
acted as a restorative, Lawless rang the 
bell, which he knew would be answered 
by Jane, as his own servant had been 
sent by him to a distant part of the 
town. And as he did not wish to shock 
the susceptibilities of that order-loving 
maiden by the horrifying spectacle of a 
mud-bedraggled sofa — at least, without 
some preparation — ^he waited outside the 
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door for her arrival, having caxeftdly closed 
it on the occupant of the parlour. 

* Jane/ he said, * I want to tell you 
something very particular/ 

* Law, sir ! ' was Jane's exclamation, as 
she opened her eyes to their widest ex- 
tent. 

^ Yes, Jane, it is something very par- 
ticular, indeed. You are a good and kind 
girl : indeed, I am sure of that from my 
own knowledge of you, as from what Dan 
says of you.' 

Dan was his male attendant, specially 
deputed by Mrs. Lawless to attend to the 
comforts of her son, and generally watch 
over his safety. 

* You need not blush, Jane — ^what Dan 
says is true. But about this poor fellow 
inside — I have discovered who he is. He 
was a gentleman — as much so as I am; 
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but he was unfortiinate. He is starving, 
Jane ; and so is his poor wife — who was a 
lady once, like my own mother/ 

' Oh, Sir, what shall I do for him ? ' said 
Jane, whose compassion was now aroused. 

'That's a kind, good girl; just like 
yourself* Make him a cup of tea as 
quickly as possible, and bring some bread 
and butter, and some meat. And, Jane, 
don't mind the wet the poor feUow brought 
in with him/ 

' Oh, no, Sir — I shall make that all 
right. Poor soul ! ' And with these words, 
eloquent as a sermon, Jane tripped away 
on her errand of mercy; and Christian com- 
passion lending new energy to her deft and 
nimble fingers, the table was soon covered 
with the materials of a substantial meal. 

* Now,' said Lawless to his imexpected 
guest) *you must take a cup of this tea. 
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and eat something before you tell me a 
single word/ 

* No, no ; I cannot — I don't require it 
— I am all right. But I must go to her 
— she— she is dying. My God, my God! 
Yes, Lawless, she — whom, as you said 
just now, was once so fair and proud — 
she is dying of hunger — ^yes, of hunger 
— in a garret! Kill me, Lawless — I say, 
kill me, man! — I am the greatest scoun- 
drel this day in London!' Despair seemed 
to restore him to energy, and his voice 
swelled almost to a shriek. 

He rose, as if to leave the room that 
instant. But Lawless took one hand in 
his, and placing the other on his shoulder, 
gently pressed him down on the sofa. 
Through the threadbare coat the bones 
protruded like those of a skeleton. 

' You shall go as soon as you please ; 
VOL. I. o 
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but not till after you eat something. And 
have no fear of Ellen, — she is sure to be 
attended to at once. Come, cheer up! 
Things are not so bad as you think. Cour- 
age, like a man, — courage ! if only for her 
sake.' 

* Heaven bless you, Lawless ! I knew 
you would not desert a pool* wretch ; you 
are so different from hundreds of other 
fellows,* said the tramp. 

* Come, come, eat something, and you 
will really gratify me. Mind, you shan't 
go until you do.' 

* Well, I will try,' he said, and made 
the attempt, — a very poor one. 

He had taken a cup of tea, and was 
trying to eat a little of the meat, when 
Lawless left him to himself, saying he 
would be with him in a few minutes, — 
that he had heard his servant's voice out- 
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sid^, and wished to give him some instruc- 
tions. He was only a few minutes absent ; 
but on his return, he saw his guest's head 
bowed upon the table, and heard him sob- 
bing convulsively, as if his heart would 
break. 

' What's this ? what's this ? Cheer up, 
man. I tell you there are better days in 
store for you. You are on the rocks now ; 
but we shall get you into deep water again.' 

* No, Lawless, — no deep water for me, 
unless to drown me. I am, as you say, 
on the rocks ; and there I must go to 
pieces.' This was said . with a tone of 
dreary conviction. 

^No, no, Harry, not that, — not that, 
man. I tell you, Harry, you and Ellen 
have a friend in me,' said Lawless, with 
soothing tenderness in his voice and 
manner. 
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At the mention of his name, uttered 
in the old way, the emotion of the poor 
fellow became ungovernable. In a short 
time, however, the paroxysm subsided, and 
he became more tranquil. 

^ I must go to her now,' he said. * I 
have been away too long, — too long, — oh, 
if I have been too long ! ' 

This time he started up, snatched at his 
tattered head-covering, and was making 
towards the door; when Lawless said he 
would not endeavour to detain him aoy 
longer, but that it was necessary to get 
his address. This he gave, though with 
evident reluctance, murmuring bitterly,. 
' My address ! ' Lawless forced some money 
on him, and handing him a small basket^ 
in which a bottle of wine, a bottle of 
brandy, and some necessaries, had been 
neatly packed by Jane, said, — 
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* There, Harry, old fellow ; go now to 
her. You may expect to see me, or hear 
from me, in an hour or two, — certainly 
before the day is over. God bless yoa 
Oh, for heaven's sake, don't!' 

The wretched man had seized his hand, 
and pressed his trembling lips upon it in 
mute though eloquent expression of a gra- 
titude too great for words. There was 
then the old famiHar gesture, — the passing 
of the hand across the brow, as if to aid 
thought which had become too oppres- 
sive. 

Lawless opened the street-door for him, 

and saw him out, and watched him as he 
made his way rapidly in the direction 
where lay, in sore distress, the object of 
his solicitude. His pace mended as he 
went, and he seemed every moment to 
walk with increasing firmness. Satisfied 
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that there was no fear of his breaking" 
down on the way, he turned to enter the 
house, and saw Dan Desmond standing in 
the doorway, a look of blended curiosity 
and sympathy in his quick sharp eyes. 

' Ah, Dan, there you are. Have a quick 
Patent at the door at once, — I want to 
send you with a note to George's Square.' 

^ All right, Mr. Maurice ; 'twill be here 
before you*d say Jack Robinson,' replied 
Dan, who was off in a second. 

The letter which Dan took with him in 
the quick-going Patent was as follows^ — 

' Immediate. 

' St. Jamts's Street, March 2Srd, 1891. 

' My dear Grace, — I have only time 
to tell you that the poor creature whose 
description so much excited your compas- 
sion is no other than your old friend Ellen 
Henderson, wlio was married to Captain 
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Carswell, and of whom we lost all trace 
for years past. He — her miserable hus- 
band — was with me but now ; and so de- 
plorable an object I hope never again to 
see. He says she is dying, — starving ! 
Good God ! is it not horrible to think of ? 
I know you are ever anxious to do a cha- 
ritable act ; and Heaven knows, dear 
Grace, there rarely, if ever, was a stronger 
claim upon womanly compassion than in 
the present instance. I wish you would 
at once see either of yoiu: friends. Dr. 
Mary Elmsley, or Emma Blackater, or 
Agnes Horsman, and arrange for one of 
them to follow you, — for this is a case 
specially suited to a lady doctor. I shall 
wait for you at the Progress, where you 
can pick me up. I enclose the address. 
* Dear Grace, yours affectionately, 
' Maurice Fitzgerald Lawless.' 

^ Miss O'Donnell, M.R, 
' 204 George^ 8 Square J 

The reading of this lettei caused a great 
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shock to Grace, who sincerely loved the 
unhappy girl whose fate had been so ter- 
rible; but the same letter also afforded a 
golden bridge for passing the gulf of sepa- 
ration that was every hour yawning more 
and more widely between the cousins, — 
as they called each other, rather than in 
reality were ; for the relationship was one 
of marriage, not of blood. In a much 
shorter time than Maurice could have sup- 
posed possible for Grace to arrive, the 
carriage of General O'Donnell was driven 
up to the door of the Progress. A single 
glance was suflGlcient to assiure Maurice that 
all unpleasantness was at an end Grace's 
expression was thoughtful and sad ; but 
there was no cloud on her brow. Her 
first words were, — 

* Oh, Maurice, is it not awful ? Poor 
Ellen ! ' 
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* Awful, indeed, Grace. I cannot tell 
you how shocked I have been by what I 
witnessed this morning. But we may have 
to witness, something stOl worse. Have 
you seen Mary Elmsley, and can she 
come?' he asked. 

* Yes ; I saw her for a moment, — such 
a crowd waiting to consult her 1 She ap- 
pointed two o'clock ; and we may be cer- 
tain she will be there, — she is the soul 
of punctuality. But let us not delay. 
Come in. Dan has the address.' 

Maurice jiunped in, and the carriage 
drove off; and in the course of twenty 
minutes or so it stopped in a small street 
in the neighbourhood of Lambeth, before 
a house of very inferior appearance, oc- 
cupied by lodgers of the poorer class, but 
of various degrees of poverty. In answer 
to Dan's inquiry, if persons of the name of 
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Brown lived there, he was informed that 
* one Jem Brown and his wife, poor things, 
occupied the back attic/ 

'This is the place, Miss Grace,' said 
Dan. Mladn't I, Miss Grace, better go. 
up and see who's there ? ' 

* No, Dan ; we shall go up ourselves. Let 
the carriage wait at the end of the street.' 

As Maurice and Grace scrambled up the 
narrow angular stairs, they nearly stimibled 
over a prostrate form. 

'Good heavens!' exclaimed Maurice,. 
' what is this ? It is a man. Can he be 
dead ? Why, it is Carswell ! ' 

' Dead, Maurice ! did you say dead ? ' 
said Grace, in an accent of horror. 

' Yes,' replied Lawless, bitterly, ' I did 
say dead ; but I should rather have said 
dead drunk — the filthy blackguard !' And 
in his anger, Lawless was almost tempted 
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to administer a kick to the insensible 
wretch. 

* Maurice, for goodness' sake, don't 
touch the unhappy man. Or rather, opeii 
his collar, for he breathes heavily. Poor 
Ellen ! poor, poor Ellen ! ' said Gmce, as 
with difficulty she contrived to pass the 
drunkard. 

A trifle bestowed on one of the numer- 
ous tenants of the house secured the neces- 
sary attention to the prostrate Carswell; 
and the visitors, pushing open the door 
near which he lay, entered the room oc- 
cupied by * Jem Brown ' and his wife. 

It was a dismal sight which that miser- 
able apartment disclosed. A back attic, 
dark and squalid ; walls dirty, the mortar 
falling off in large patches ; the floor iii 
holes, and grimy with filth; the only 
window broken and patched — everything 
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mean, shabby, and revolting. Furniture, 
there was none, save a rickety chair, the 
smallest and dirtiest of tables, and the lower 
framework of a bedstead — on which a 
wasted figure lay, partly shrouded by a 
ragged coverlet, partly by the prevailing 
dusk of the wretched room. A little girl 
was endeavouring to light, with a few 
sticks, the feeblest of fires in the tiniest of 
grates; and the scanty illumination that 
eventually rewarded her perseverance did 
not tend much to lessen the misery which 
it helped to render more apparent. 

Grace rushed towards the bed, on which 
lay the deplorable wreck of a once beautiful 
and high-spirited girl — ^now faded, bruised, 
broken, defaced — steeped to the lips — ^nay, 
from the soles of her feet to the hair of her 
head — ^in misery and degradation. 

^ O my poor, poor Ellen ! — my poor girl ! 
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God help you !' cried Grace, all her woman's 
tenderness in her voice, as she clasped the 
waited figure in her lovmg arms. 

The words and their corresponding act 
were too much for Ellen Carswell. For 
years she had heard no such voice, received 
no such caress. She fainted. 

* Maurice! she is dying! she is dying !* 
exclaimed Grace, in an agony of alarm. 

* I sincerely hope not,' said Maurice ; 
' I see Jane's basket here, with the wine 
in it. Perhaps a little may revive her.' 

Fortunately, Carswell, despising the 
wine, had left it imtouched ; and a little,, 
forced between the lips of the sufierer, re- 
stored her in a short time to consciousness. 
Her eyes, which the extreme emaciation of 
her face made look pretematurally large^ 
gleamed wildly around her; and for the 
first time for many, many dreary months, a 
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quiver of emotion was perceptible in her 
lips, so hard and so rigid in their fixed- 
ness. 

' What does it mean ? — am I dreaming ? 
or is it Grace?' murmured the afficted 
woman. 

* Yes, Ellen, my poor girl, it is Grace — 
your friend — ^your old companion.' 

' Good God ! can it be you, Grace, and 
here?' The latter word was spoken with 
a bitterness that brought back to the mouth 
the hardness of latter years. 

* It is, Ellen, yoin: old fond friend, your 
little Gracy. Don't you recollect the old 
times, darling ? — and the Colonel, and Mau- 
rice, and dear Mrs. Lawless ? ' 

The old familiar tone went directly to 
the heart of the poor outcast, stirring it to 
its depths. It struck to the very core, and 
shattered to pieces the hard crust of insen- 
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sibility to all sensations — even of pain — 
the result of long-suffering and degrada- 
tion. 

' I do, Grace, I do — ^how vividly I re- 
member the days of my happiness and your 
love ! Oh, Grace, Grace ! ' And in a passion 
of tears she flung herself on the neck of 
her faithful friend. For a time her sobbing 
was convulsive in its violence ; but as the 
murmured words of love and tenderness 
exerted their holy influence on the tor- 
tured spirit of the unhappy woman, the 
paroxysm subsided, and her tears flowed 
softly and silently. 

'That is well, dear Ellen. Now you 
must allow me to nurse you, as you niirsed 
me in past times. Don't you remember, 
dear, when I sprained my ankle so badly, 
jumping over the Httle stream, and you 
gave up your dance at Elmbrook to remain 
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with me that night, and so many nights 
after? And here is Mr. Lawless — here 
is Maurice, Ellen — your friend, and poor 
Harry's. It was he who saw you the other 
day, and to whom I am indebted for the 
happiness of meeting you again.' 

^ Oh, Mr. Lawless,' cried the poor out- 
cast, 'how can I look at you — ^when I 
think of the present and the past?' 

Maurice pressed her hand with the 
aflfection of a brother, as he said, * I am so 
rejoiced we have found you. You cannot 
think how often we thought of you, and 
wished to see you again. I now leave 
you in good hands ; and I only wish you 
to give yourself up entirely to Grace— she 
is so good.' 

The dusk of the chamber hid the smile 
and the blush which these simple words 
evoked. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Lawless had an interview with the land- 
lady — an honest soul, with a loquacious 
tongue, a large family, and a husband out 
of work; but with a heart to feel for 
those worse off than herself. 

* My John, Sir, was that took with the 
poor souls, that we couldn't refuse them 
— her specially — orp* back hattic. 'Tisn't 
that much. Sir ; but 'tis a roof again the 
weather — and even that's somethink these 
times. Yes, Sir, my second is empty. 
The old lady as had it is dead, and no 
one as took her place — and a nice body 
she were, and she a bom lady too. Cer- 
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tainly, Sir; that pays me a month in 
advance, and what they owes, poor souls. 
Yes, Sir— did you say your name,. Sir ? 
Of course. Sir; 'tis no matter, specially 
when you hacts so handsome. Yes, Sir, 
you make no mistake. Sir ; me and John 
will do for 'em bravely, sir. Yes, Sir ; 
this is enough for everythink. And my 
little girl. Sir, will tend 'em. Sir — and 
she's that 'andy, you'd be surprised. 
Indeed, Sir, her own godmother — which 
is Mrs. Matthews — she says to me, 
"Martha Rawlins," she says — Rawlins, 
Sir, is my name — Perkins as was my 
name before I met with John Rawlins — 
and John is a first-rate workman ; but 
he's that caught with a pain in his left 
side — arid I'm always telling John that 

cammemnle and hot bran, Sir ' 

And the good woman would have gpn& 
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into the family history, interspersed with 
digressions of every kind, without the 
faintest approach to relevancy, had she 
not been gently coerced into attention by 
Lawless, while he made arrangements of 
a practical nature, much to the advantage 
of his protSgSSy and to the satisfaction of 
that excellent but diffiise matron. 

As he was about to leave, there was 
driven to the door the neatest of neat 
broughams, from which lightly stepped a 
lady, whose age might be somewhere about 
one-and-thirty. It was a calm, self-pos- 
sessed face ; replete with quiet strength. 
When in repose, its prevailing character 
was gentleness and benignity; but when 
lit up by some strong emotion or sudden 
appeal, it was wholly transfigured. The 
eyes were then wonderful in their depth 
and light. But it was when in attend- 
ance at the bedside of those afflicted in 
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spirit, Bs weU as in body, that Mary 
Elmsley's face wore its most beautiful ex- 
pression. It operated like a balm to the 
sick and suffering. To an ordinary ob- 
server, and on ordinary occasions, Mary 
Elmsley's faqe was rather plain than 
otherwise; but to the patient, sick at 
heart, and depressed in spirit, it was the 
face of an Angel. For it was the cele- 
brated Doctor Mary Elmsley who now 
entered the house, where she was evi- 
dently well known. 

' I am so glad to see you, Miss Elms- 
ley,' said Lawless, between whom and the 
Lady Doctor the greeting was most cor- 
dial 'Miss O'Donnell is with the poor 
girl, of whom she must have told you 
suflSicient to excite your interest in her.' 

' Yes, she has — more, indeed, than was 
necessary to excite the interest of any 
ordinary member of our profession, whose 
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highest mission it is. to succour sufferers 
like the object of your and Miss O'Donnell's 
benevolence/ This was spoken quietly 
and gravely, and with an air and manner 
of the most complete sincerity. 

One glance from the great startled 
eyes of the patient convinced her that she 
had found another friend in the woman 
who took her hand so gently in hers, and 
spoke to her so soothingly. 

Under Miss Elmsley's skilful superin- 
tendence and business-like orders, the sick 
woman was removed to the apartment 
on the second floor, and placed in a bed 
which was fit for the occupation of a 
decent human being. A good fire sparkled 
in the grate, and a brass kettle — the glory 
of Mrs. Rawlins' heart — sent forth a 
volume of steam from pipe and lid ; while 
the round table was resplendent with a 
white cloth, the blue and orange ^ china,' 
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and *the best Britannia/ which, as the 
landlady assured the ladies, was the very- 
identical * beauty' that John, poor dear, 
had purchased in Westminster Road, when 
he had his last spell of work. The little 
girl — young Martha — proved worthy of 
her mother's and godmother's warmest 
eulogium, and was quite proud of the 
confidence reposed in her ability and 
steadiness. 

Before Grace left for the Treasury, 
where she had an appointment with Lord 
Asterisk and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in reference to an expected divi- 
sion, a salutary change had been worked 
in the patient. What hunger, and hard- 
ship, and despair had combined to effect, 
food, and rest, and womanly sympathy, had 
some power to undo ; and there came gra- 
dually a tinge of colour to the wasted 
cheek, and the eyes began to lose their 
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wild — ^their hunted expression. Then the 
tones of the voice became less hoarse and 
hard : in fact, the hues and colours of her 
past life stole out by degrees under the 
genial influence of the two kindly and 
eultivated women, who treated her with 
the solicitude and affection of sisters. 

' I take you from this moment specially 

in charge, Mra ' and the Lady Doctor 

paused, as if in inquiry. 

^ Cars — no, better say Brown — we 
have been long known by none other. It is 
not my real name ; but for many reasons 
it would be painfiil now to resume it.' 
This was said without the slightest hesi- 
tation, yet not unaccompanied by a vivid 
blush, that, though painfiil to the speaker, 
imparted a momentary beauty to her worn 
and wasted features. 

' Do not mind,' said Miss Elmsley ;. 
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' Brown is a very good name ; and I hope 
you will be soon able to resume your own. 
We have more than we think of in our 
own power ; and you must assist me to 
get you well in the first place. Happily, 
you have a grand constitution, though it 
has been severely tried. There is nothing 
whatever wrong — nothing that I cannot 
engage — -with your assistance, mind — to 
set right. And our little friend here must 
give us some help too. Martha, are you 
fond of books ? ' 

* Yes, ma'am, please,' replied Martha, 
dropping her most successM curtsey. 

* Then, Martha, you shall have a nice 
one, and a work-box with it, as soon as 
Mrs. Brown gets better. We shall see, 
Martha, which of us is the better doctor 
of the two.' 

* Yes, ma'am, please,' acknowledged 
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Martha, with another of the high-class 
curtsies — of which her excellent mother 
and godmother were so justly proud. 

*Jem Brown' was snoring away, in 
stertorous slumber, the effects of the 
brandy. 

It was not until several weeks after, 
and as the result of repeated confi- 
dences, that the story of the Carswells 
was disclosed. 

Grace O'Donnell had known Ellen Hen- 
derson for many years of her life — indeed, 
from her childhood. They had been at 
school together; and Grace being consi- 
derably Ellen's junior, the elder gbl dis- 
played towards the younger that kind of 
maternal care and protection which the 
' great girls ' .of a school so often exhibit 
towards those much yoimger than them- 
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selves. Despite their difference of age, 
their feeling towards each other was strong 
and devoted. Ellen's education being com- 
pleted, she left the school ; and the parting 
of the friends waa the first poignant grief 
of Grace's yoimg life. Long before Grace 
returned to her home, Ellen Henderson 
was famous as one of the most attractive 
girls of the coimty; and at the balls in 
Dublin — then, as now, the centre of ele- 
gant gaiety — she created a most favour- 
able impression. Possessed of considerable 
ability, and all the modem accomplish- 
ments, full of animation, lively, high- 
spirited, and without a trace of selfishness 
in her nature, she was a universal favourite. 
In all kinds of amusements — charades, 
theatricals, out-door sports of every de- 
scription suited to her sex — she was an 
adept; and in horsemanship few excelled 
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lier — few had a firmer seat or a lighter 
rem than Ellen Henderson, 

She had met Captain Carswell, — 
^ Harry Carswell ' — at the best houses in 
Dublin and in the country. He was then 
^eminently popular. His social quahties, 
thorough good-nature, and his remarkable 
iialent as an amateur actor and stage- 
manager, rendered him a favourite guest, 
and much sought after. Afterwards, when 
on a visit to the house of Geueral O'Don- 
nell, Ellen renewed her acquaintance with 
the attractive Captain. The only one with 
.^whom the Captain was not a favourite was 
Miss Catherine O'Donnell, the sister of 
the General, and the aunt of Grace. Aunt 
Catherine, who was a keen observer, and 
whose interest in Ellen, to whom she was 
most gratefiil for the care she had taken 
of Grace at their school, rendered her 
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doubly observant — noticed in the Captain 
certain peculiarities, or weaknesses, that 
escaped the less critical or less penetrat- 
ing eyes of others. She did what she 
fairly could to discourage the growing in- 
timacy between the two. But when were 
the remonstrances and advice of age re- 
ceived as words of wisdom by passionate 
and headstrong youth? And Ellen, with 
many fine quaUties, was somewhat obstin- 
ate and determined. As the General re- 
marked, * Once let Nelly get the bit fairly 
between her teeth, and there is no use 
trying to stop her — she will have her own 
way/ Unhappily, she did take the bit 
between her teeth in this gravest jimcture 
of her life. And she soon had abundant 
reason to mourn her folly. But who that 
saw them on the morning of their wedding 
-he, a handsome man, in his twenty-sixth 
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year, graceful, agreeable, a promising mem- 
ber of an honourable profession, and well 
up for promotion in it — she, beautifiil, ac- 
complished, more than five years the junior 
of her husband, — ^who could have supposed 
it to be within the range of the wildest 
possibility that those two, so ftdl of life 
and hope, so happy in the present and so 
confident in the future, surrounded by so 
many to whom their interests were very 
dear, would one day be as we have seen 
them .? 

* Grace,* said Ellen to her friend, ^ the 
recollection of that morning, when I was 
so happy and hopeful, and he was what 
he then was — and you and dear Minnie 
Moran looked so lovely — and all was 
bright and gay, — ^the recollection of that 
day has haunted me perpetually in the 
darkest depths of our misery. Those 
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sights and sounds of happiness, and joyous 
faces and loving smiles, would all present 
themselves to me in the middle of the 
winter's night, in some wretched garret, 
where I shivered with cold, and had not 
as much as would purchase a meal of 
the coarsest food. Then, Grace, then 
indeed I felt how I had fallen/ 

For six or eight months after their 
marriage, there was not anywhere to be 
found a happier . wife than Ellen Cars-- 
welL Her husband was fond and devoted ; 
and wherever they went they were £6ted 
and caressed But about this time the 
mania for play suddenly broke out in the 
regiment, and Carswell caught the con- 
tagion in its worst form. The seeds of 
the disease had long lurked in his system, 
and they were now developed with fearful 
rapidity. Some besides him were seriously 
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aflfected, and suifered severely ; but he 
was both unlucky and desperate, and in a 
short time he found he owed more to his 
brother officers, and to men of a regiment 
quartered in the same barracks, than he 
could conveniently pay. To render his^ 
position worse, he dxant, heavily and reck- 
lessly. This was one of the weaknesses- 
detected at an early period by the lynx- 
eyes of Aunt Catherine ; and it speedily 
ripened into an absorbing pa^ion, quit^ 
beyond his power to control. His Colonel 
— ^a fine old soldier, who felt aU the soli- 
citude of a father for his officers — hia 
*boys,^ as he called them — spoke to Cars- 
well in a manner that moved him to tears ; 
and the Major — a noble veteran, who had 
grown grey in harness — also remonstrated 
with him in the same spirit. CarsweU 
promised, and vowed, and swore ; but the 
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downward course was rapid, and nothing 
was capable of checking it, save perhaps 
for a moment — when, alas ! the speed 
with which he rushed to ruin became, if 
possible, more desperately headlong than 
before. EUen implored him. paBaioBately 
implored him— implored him with tears 
and prayers — ^to abandon his fatal career. 
But all in vain. 

I 

' I told him, Grace,^ said the unhappy 
woman, * I did not so mudi care about 
the money — that, by economy and prud- 
ence, we could set all that right ; that it 
was of the brandy-bottle I had the greatest 
horror — a greater horror even than of the 
dice-box. So long as he kept himself 
fiober, and that he retained the possession 
of his faculties, there was no cause for 
despair, and some for hope; but once he 
tdlowed that passion to master him, I 
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felt, Grace, that all was then lost. Grace, 
were I to tell you the hundredth part — 
no, the thousandth part — of what I have 
seen of this fearfiil vice ! It is all the 
same, high and low, rich and poor, the 
strong and the weak — ^the Devil Brandy 
can crush them all, as it has crushed him ; 
and God knows it has crushed us low 
enough. Harry, poor fellow, would pro- 
mise me to give it up, and he would go 
upon his knees and vow — oh, so solemnly ! 
— that he would never touch it again ; 
but the vice, the infatuation — caU it what 
you please — was too strong for him — I 
believe it got into his very blood ; and he 
would fall again and again, until, Grace, 
my heart grew sick as death. I had many 
conversations with the Colonel and the 
Major, who had been my fastest friends 
from the time of my marriage — may God 
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bless them both 1 for they were good and 
true men. But what cotdd I do ? I 
wished him to resign, w to join one of 
our regiments in China; or to give up 
the army altogether, and go to one of the 
Colonies, where we might invest the price 
of an annuity of mine in land and sheep- 
farming — ^in anything that offered a decent 
means of subsistence. Unhappily, he 
would not take my advice. Oh, that he 
had done so ! For, Grace, there was still 
worse to come, and that soon came. That 
was the blow ! What I have suffered since 
— and I have drunk the very dregs of the 
cup — has been nothing to the bitterness 
of that hour. 

* He lost heavily one night to the best 
player, not of his own, but of another 
regiment — a man against whom there was 
a floating suspicion of unfairness. Next 
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day his condition was pitiable. That day 
and the day following he was obliged to 
kfeep his bed ; and it was while he was in 
a state of the utmost prostration that he 
told me what had happened. It was a 
great misery, for it stripped us very nearly 
of our last resources : save the price of the 
annuity, we now had literally nothing left. 
But he was scarcely out of his room when 
he began again ; and that night he came 
home — ox was brought home — in such a 
state ! But the worst, — the awful worst, 
Grace, was to come. My God ! how I 

outlived it I do not know r-' Here the 

afflicted woman's voice was choked with 
sobs, arid she leaned back on the sofa, 
overpowered with emotion. 

* Ellen dear,' said Grace, * do not agi- 
tate yourself any more — do not, dear.' 

*I am better now, Grace — and I want 
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to have it oflF my mind : telUng it to you 
relieves me of a load — such a load ! — a 
load I have carried for years, darling. 
Well, Harry was on duty one morning, at 
some distance from our quarters, when, 
immediately after breakfast, the Colonel 
and the Major both called on me. They 
spoke to me, and looked at me, with such 
fatherly compassion, that I at 6nce sup- 
posed some fatal accident had befallen 
him. "ColoneV I said, "what have you 
come to tell me? I know by your 
manner that something has happened. For 
God's sake, answer me — is he dead?" 
And I fell on my knees before the good 
man. He placed both his hands on my 
head as I knelt before him, — as a father 
would, Grace, — and repKed, with such a 
voice of pity — no woman's voice could 
excel that noble soldier's in its tenderness 
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at that moment — "For your^ sake, my 
poor girl, I wish to heaven it were so." 
The action, the words, the look of im- 
measurable pity — the deep tenderness of 
the voice — all were dreadful to me. I felt 
a chill about my heart, as if I were bereft 
of all feeling; and from that day and 
hour, Grace, I have not got over it — 
something like stone grew, as it were, in 
my breast from that moment. It was a 
tale of shame. He must have been mad, 
and he was mad — mad with the madness 
of drink; yes, Grace, he loas mad when 
he did it — when he put the name of a 
brother officer to a cheque. I did not 
know what happened after that for several 
days. They told me I was like one pos- 
sessed, and that I raved — ^I suppose I did. 
When I again became conscious, I foimd 
the Colonel's wife at my bedside. For a 
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wocik hIio had tended me like a motlier. 
I inquired for my husband, and was told 
ho had gone before me to Liverpool, and 
that, aH soon as I was sufficiently strong 
to bo able to do so, I was to follow him. 
By degrees I learned the particulars of 
the interview between the Colonel and 
1 larry. For the sake of his wife and the 
honour of the regiment, the affair was 
hushed up, and he was allowed to resign ; 
and, after paying what he owed, there 
would be enough to set us up' in some 
part of Australia, to which he had ex- 
pressed his intention to go. In a few 
days I proceeded to join him ; but before 
I quitted the barrack, the Colonel placed 
a sealed packet in my hand, and made me 
promise not to open it until I was at least 
half-way on my journey. The gallant 
fellows of the regiment — with the excep- 
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tion of two or three, who had been Harry's 
encouragers and abettors — showed me all 
the kindness and attention of brothers ; 
and several of them were at the station 
to see me oiE When more than half-way, 
I opened the letter. It contained notes 
for 200Z., and was in these words, which 
I read over many, many times : — 

*"Dear Mrs. Carswell, — Make your 
friends of the Regiment happy by accepting 
the enclosed trifle in the spirit in which it 
is offered. It will be a satisfaction to us 
to hope that it may be of use to you at 
some moment. Be assured that we shall 
ever regard you with affection and respect. 
That God may bless and watch over you, 
is, dear Mrs. Carswell, the wish of your 
devoted friends of the Regiment." 

* The gift, so generously offered, was most 
valuable ; but, at the time, the simple 
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words by which it was accompanied were 
far more precious : they were as balm to 
my spirit. I had received a letter from 
Harry the day before I started for Liver- 
pool — oh, so hopeful, and so penitent, and 
so full of good resolutions! — in which he 
said he would prove to me how manfiilly 
he would rise above his miserable vices, 
and, by a new life, compensate, as he said, 
the only woman he ever loved for the 
sufFerings of which he had been the cause. 
In spite of so many previous disappoint- 
ments, I still hoped — hoped against hope ; 
for, Grace, dear, there is something in our 
nature — I don't know by what name to 
describe it — some principle of moral life — 
which sustains us even under the worst 
circumstances. If not happy, which I 
could not be, I was at least tranquil ; and 
as the train approached the station at 
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Liverpool, I watched from the window, 
expecting that his well-known J&gure would 
be so easily recognised among those on 
the platform, and that in one hand-clasp 
we should. seal our oblivion of the past. 
But, Grace, he was not there — he was 
not there.' 

The recollection of the disappointment 
of that moment was too much for her ; 
she wept bitterly. Miss O'Donnell im- 
plored her to defer the remainder to some 
other time, when she would be stronger, 
and better able to bear such harrowing 
memories. But she preferred, she said, to 
free herself from the weight on her mind ; 
and besides, however bitter the humilia- 
tion connected with her sad history, the 
sympathy of her friend was a source of 
ineffable consolation. She continued : — 

* When I drove to the hotel from which 
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Harry dated his last letter, I learned he 
had not been there for three days, though 
his luggage was still in the same room 
which he had engaged for us both. 
Imagine my horror at this inteUigence! 
I was like one distracted. I knew he 
had our remaining capital in his posses- 
sion ; and the first idea that flashed across 
my mind was that he had been robbed 
and murdered. I opened his desk, the 
lock of which my key matched ; but there 
was nothing left— everything gone. The 
waiters and porters could tell me nothing 
whatever; there was no clue of any kind 
to the mystery. Suddenly, like a good 
inspiration, I recollected that a relative 
of my mother was a merchant of long 
standing in Liverpool ; and I wrote him 
a note, imploring him to see me as soon 
as possible, on most particular and urgent 
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business. My note fortunately found him 
still at his counting-house, and he came 
to me without delay ; and I must say no 
one could be kinder than he was. I told 
him as much of the past as was necessary 
for him to know, and I explained the 
grounds of my apprehension as to what 
had befallen my husband He left me for 
the purpose of instituting inquiries. And 
though he was not absent longer than a 
couple of hours at the utmost, it was an 
age of tortin:e to me. Had he not re- 
turned as soon as he did, I beUeve, Grace, 
I should have lost my reason. He first 
assured me that Harry was safe — that he 
was iu the hospital, his arm broken, and 
otherwise iiijm:ed ; but that there was no 
fear whatever of his recovery. Through the 
Police he learned that he had fallen into 
the company of sharpers — that he had 
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been drugged and robbed ; and that such 
was his condition when found by the con- 
stables, he was quite unable to give a 
coherent account of anything ; that, save 
some silver, and one or two articles of 
trifling value, he had nothing about him ; 
that if there was a booty, the scoundrels 
into whose hands he had fallen had 
scattered and disappeared; and that all 
attempts to efiect their capture would, he 
believed, be unavailing and useless. Oh, 
Grace, here was my house of glass shat- 
tered about my ears! — all my bright hopes 
of a better future vanished, and all, all 
darkness once more! I went at once to 
the hospital, accompanied by my relative 
—and there I found him, whom I had 
expected to see so different — so different, 
indeed. I pass over that interview. It 
is enough to say, that in six weeks after 
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that wretched day I removed Harry to a 
little cottage, on the outskirts of the town, 
which my relative had procured for me; 
for, happily, there was still the precious 
gift of the officers— and with a portion of 
that I bought some cheap furniture ; the 
rest I placed for safety in the hands of 
our kind firiend, who took the deepest in- 
terest in our fate. I feared to keep the 
money in the house, lest — lest he — oh, 
Grace, lest he might possess himself of it, 
and leave us beggars at any moment. 
Through the influence of Mr. Campion, I 
obtained some tuitions in singing and 
the piano ; for you know how carefiilly I 
cultivated those accomplishments, and 
how proud I was once of them.' 

* Yes,' said Grace ; * you played and 
sang better than any unprofessional person 
I ever knew,' 
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* Well, with the help of these tuitions, 
and a small «sum taken fix>m my Uttle 
store, we contrived to get on pretty well 
for twelve months, or so. It was an 
anxious time enough, but yet not de- 
stitute of hope. For poor Harry was so 
penitent, so humble — so foil of good re- 
solutions for the foture ! Grace, he is 
true at heart. He is, indeed — ^take my 
word for it, and I know him better than 
any one can. But, alas! the one passion 
is too strong for him. It was so then. 
He came home one night in an awful 
state ; and from that night I date the 
worst. I did all I could to reclaim him 
— ^to save him from destruction ; but the 
Demon was too strong for him, and I 
struggled in vain. It shocked my pupils, 
who were steadily on the incnease, for I 
worked hard to improve them; it broke 
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up oar little home, and drove me out 
again on the world. I must hurry over 
the rest : it is too painful to be dwelt 
upon. 

^ Harry had always, as you know, a 
remarkable talent for acting ; and as he 
was not suited for regular employment, 
— and, indeed, it was not likely any one 
would be inclined to trust one so un- 
steady, — we resolved that he should try 
what he could do in the way of pro- 
curing an engagement in a provincial 
company. He fortunately met with an 
old acquaintance, an old brother officer, a 
man of great ability and worth, who, hav- 
ing a passion for the stage, had abandoned 
the army, and devoted himself entirely to 
his new profession. He was aware of 
Haxry'8 abiHty. having ofteh acted with 
him in private houses, and occasionaUy in 
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theatres for purposes of charity; and he 
was happy to do a good turn to an old 
Mend. Through his influence, Harry pro- 
cured a good engagement, and was soon 
recognised as an actor of promise. For 
three or four months all went well, and 
he was fast becoming a favourite, when 
— oh, Grace ! the shame of that night ! — 
he feU down on the stage, insensible from 
drink — brandy, Grace, brandy ! — ^and had 
to be removed, amid the brutal jeers of 
the gallery. I was in the theatre at the 
time, and saw it all, and heard the 
shouts, the laughter, and the ridicule ; for 
I ^0 had an engagement, for an oc- 
casional song between the acts. Grace, 
God forgive me for it ; but I wished my- 
self dead that night — especially when the 
Manager put some money into my hand, 
and said — ' You know, Mrs. Mortimer,' — 
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my husband's stage name, — "You know, 
Mrs. Mortimer, we can't stand this kind 
of thing. The nobility and gentry would 
quit this Temple of the Muses in disgust, 
and I should be obliged to abandon the 
' scene of Mrs. Montague's grandest triumphs 
— to say nothing of my own humble, 
though not unappreciated efforts.. I am 
sorry for you, Mrs. Mortimer — ^unaffectedly 
sorry, I assure you ; but the dignity of 
the Dramatic Art cannot be lowered 
through me. Therefore, you will be good 
enough to consider our engagement closed." 
I remember the words, as if they were 
only just spoken ; for, Grace, they were as 
words of life or death to us. The Man- 
ager, though pompous and vain, was a 
kindly man ; and he paid me more than 
he had a strict right to pay-— and this 
enabled us to live imtil we got something 
VOL. I. R 
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else to do. Grace, if ever I felt a temp- 
tation to commit suicide, it was that 
night. But God in His mercy came to 
my aid, and I determined to bear my 
cross as He bore His. No, no, Grace 
— I must finish now; I am near the 
end. 

'We obtained an engagement in an in- 
ferior company, and we were doing fairly, 
when again — ^the old story — the old story. 
From the theatre we went to the circus, 
from the circus to the booth, until — Grace, 
wlQ you believe it ? we — I, the* fashionable 
helhy and he, the gay and attractive officer 
— we, a bom gentleman and a born gentle- 
woman — became street strollers — he the 
clown of a troupe of Negro Minstrels, and I 
the collector of the alms of our motley au- 
dience ! Was not that low enough in all 
conscience ? ' This was said with intense 
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bitterness, and the wasted mouth became 
again hard in its expression. 

' My poor darling, my poor darling ! 
you have been sorely tried — sorely, sorely 
tried, my poor Ellen,' said Grace. 

* Grace, you can have no conception of 
what we suffered. At [one time of my life 
— ^in my happy careless days — I could have 
formed no notion there could be such misery 
in the world ; and there are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands who would scarcely 
believe what I could teU — ^what I felt my- 
self — ^what, week after week, I had to en- 
dure. But, Grace, there is something worse 
than cold and hunger — worse even than 
association from which every instinct of 
one's nature revolts with horror ; and that 
I felt one day, as we were exhibitiag in a 
quiet street. I was collecting the scanty 
largess of our patrons ; when hearing the 
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unaccustomed sound of sUver on the parch- 
ment of the tambourine, I looked up, and 
recognised Mr. Lawless ! I wished the 
ground had opened and swallowed me— 
the sight of that well-known face, so manly 
and so kindly, was so terrible to me. I 
prayed, wildly prayed, that I should not be 
recognised. But I had not sufl&ciently cal- 
culated on the effects of misery, hardship, 
and exposure. He looked at me long, and 
with such compassion ; but he evidently did 
not recognise me, and he passed on. For a 
month after I made the usual collection with 
fear and trembling, I was so feaxM of en- 
countering those eyes again. But there was 
little chance of our meeting — for even this 
miserable position we could not keep. The 
old story — the same to the end. We went 
from bad to worse — worse that I cannot 
describe — worse that you, even with your 
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quick sympathies, could not possibly com- 
prehend. We had gone to the deepest 
depths, when Mr. Lawless, our good angel, 
met us in Bond Street — ^yes, Grace, when 
the well-dressed and the decent shunned 
us as if we were a Walking Pestilence. 
Grace, that is our story/ 

* And a bitter, bitter one it is, my poor 
Ellen. But, please God, you have good 
days yet in store for you.* 

' No, Grace ; I don't believe it : I am 

too far gone for that. And, besides, I have 

a presentiment — I have had it for a long 

time — ^that I am to die a violent death. It 
» 

may be folly of me, but I believe it stilL 

It was predicted of me many years since. 

And now, as I speak to you, I experience 

that indescrib^-ble feeling as if some, one J 

were walking over my grave/ 

* That is all the result of nervous de- 
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pression ; you will lose all such notions as 
you grow stronger/ 

' It may be what you say, Grace ; but 
still I feel it — there — there it is again ! * 

' Doctor, I am glad you are come/ said 
Grace, joyfully, as a well-known step was 
heard on the stairs. ^ Here is a patient of 
yours sadly trying my temper, with strange 
notions, and general wildness of imagina^ 
tion.' 

'Hard to credit — either that your 
temper is not beyond proof, or that Mrs. 
Brown is so faithless to her physician,^ 
said Miss Elmsley in a cheery voice* 
' What says my patient ? . I venture my 
diploma that the imagination is on the 
side of the poHtician/ 

The faint, sickly smile, which coldly 
illumined the face of the invalid, warmed 
into something bright and almost happy. 
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as the Lady Doctor sat down by her side> 
and led her on to talk of other matters be- 
sides her sorrows. 

' Well, Ellen, I must leave you and the 
Doctor together. My time of duty is near 
at hand ; and there is a talk of a division 
either to-night or to-morrow night. Come, 
kiss me, Mrs. Brown, and pray for me — 
that I may be able to manage my flock 
— my horses, my homed cattle, and my 
sheep.' 

' Do not forget the less ambitious, 
though not less useful animal,' interposed 
Miss. Elmsley. 

' Oh, Doctor, please don t add to my em- 
barrassments I — ^you cannot know how hard 
it is to manage that interesting creature.' 

' Do I not, my dear ? You will pardon 
me, but I have met more than one specimen 
in my time of the genuine race. Leading 
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characteristic — self-will, strongly developed, 
and tiie organ of self-veneration particularly 
prominent. Now, my dear, have I not en- 
joyed the pleasure of your friend's acquaint- 
ance? Mra Brown, you see that Miss 
O'Donnell has not had a monopoly of that 
privilege/ 

* Thank heaven,* said Grace, ^ that my 
fehcity in that respect has been more limited. 
But I must be oflP, or I shall have a regi- 
ment of our staff scouring the town in every 

^ 

direction for their truant Chief. But before 
I go, mind, EUen, no nonsense about dying 
and impleasantness of that kind. You won't 
allow it. Doctor ? I knew you would not 
— certainly not, you poor child !' And Grace 
kissed her friend fondly, shook hands with 
Miss Elmsley, and rapidly retired. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Orace O'Donnell had in the meantime de- 
voted the most earnest attention to acquir- 
ing a complete knowledge of her duties as 
Patronage Secretary, or principal * Whip' of 
the Party. She insisted on making certain 
changes in the subordinate portion of her 
staflP, and in the rules by which their services 
were regulated ; and in less than a month 
from her installation as head of her depart- 
ment, she felt satisfied of being able to meet 
any ordinary difficulty without much risk of 
failure. Burton was retained, because of his 
imiform steadiness, and his knowledge, not 
so much of men, as of individuals. The 
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official strength was further made up by a 
most important acquisition — ^the son of an 
old county baronet ; a young fellow who 
combined two rather opposite qualities — ^in- 
tense enthusiasm with singular shrewdness 
and vigilance. From the first moment, he 
exhibited extraordinary devotion, though 
purely Platonic in its character, to his supe- 
rior ; who, on the other hand, never failed 
to speak well of him for his zeal and effi- 
ciency. In materiel and in harmony the 
staff was now in every way equal to its 
responsibilities. 

The Party was also well kept in hand 
jfrom the opening of the Session. The rein 
was light, but at the same time firm. And 
than this no policy could be wiser; for 
nothing is more dangeroua — indeed, more 
likely to prove fatal to the success of a 
Session — than to suffer the legitimate bonds 
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of Party Discipline to be wUdly relaxed at 
the opening of the campaign. Men — espe- 
cially those of a proud or capricious nature 
— very much resemble that noblest of the 
useftd animals, — the horse. Let the horse 
be for any time imaccustomed to the whole- 
some restraiQt of the bridle, or to the con- 
trol of authority, and he becomes restless 
and impatient, and resents the curb in a 
manner perilous to those who try to govern 
him. In the same way, let the member of 
the Pohtical Party begin to imagine that he 
belongs exclusively to himself, and owes no 
allegiance or duty, to others, and it is no 
easy task to bring him within disciplinary 
influence, and make him sensible of his obli- 
gations to those with whom, or to sustain 
whose principles and policy, he was elected 
to act. 

There had been but few occasions, and 
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these rather of trifling importance^ for the 
exercise of the vigilance of the Ministerial 
Whip-in-Chief ; but the duty, such as it 
was, had been so efl&ciently done, that the 
Cabinet felt assured they were well served 
in the Lobby, and that, whatever danger 
might arise during the Session, the &.ult of 
failure — ^were such unhappily to occur — 
could not be attributed to any deficiency on 
the part of the staff of the Patronage Secre- 
tary. Clara Carter felt that she was fairly 
matched ; and that if she could acquire any 
advantage over her opponent, it would be 
due rather to good fortune than to special 
effort on her own part. At the faintest in- 
dication of danger, Grace and her younger 
colleagues were on the qui vive ; and from 
that . moment, until everything was settled/ 
no member of the Party who submitted to 
the Whip, or who could at all be influenced, 
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was suffered to stir without being provided 
with a ' pair/ and that a * good pair.* 

One or two * snapped divisions' — ^brought 
about by the sudden abandonment on the 
part of the Opposition of a desire to sustain 
the debate — ako caused some uneasiness to 
the Patronage Secretary ; but in each case 
the number of Ministerialists, either in the 
House, or within reach of the bells, was 
sufficient to defeat the intention of the 
Opposition Whip ; for it was she who had 
suggested the manoeuvre. Such attempts, 
however, had rather a contrary effect to 
that intended; as they only rendered the 
Ministerial functionaries more watchful, and 
more on the alert than they might other- 
wise have been. 

And 'Heaven help the member — at 
either side — who was not in his place 
when, on any really serious occasion, the 
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division bell rang ! It was not now, as in 
the old times, when an excuse was thought 
suflScient — such as ' Oh, my dear fellow, 
that infernal cabl' — or, * Confound that 
stupid servaut of mine ! I told him so 
particularly to have the carriage at the 
door' — and the like. The member who, 
in other days, had called the Whip ' old 
fellow,' and promised 'it shouldn't occur 
again,' would now scarcely venture to en- 
counter the reproachful glance of Clara 
Carter or Grace O'Donnell, and the yet 
more reproachful voice, so sUvery and 
telling, assuring him that he was * so fully 
relied on ' — or, 'As I said to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, yoie, of all others, were 
sure to be punctual' There was a new 
principle of pride — indeed, of chivalrous 
rivalry- infused into poUtics by the happy 
arrangement of plaxjing the truant poK- 
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tician within the direct influence of femi- 
nine observation — or, so to speak, under 
feminine jurisdiction. What a taunt was, 
in other days, to a knight or esquire who 
lacked skill or courage in toinmey or in 
battle, a glance or word of reproach is now 
to the member of the Party who fails in 
his tryst, or does not loyally sustain his 
banner in the moment of political crises. 
For a time, one or two of the old ' bolters ' 
were restive enough with Grace, and dis- 
played a tendency to follow Clara; but, 
by her close attention to their interests, 
and a marked deference to their views, 
which they preferred developing in the 
Lobby to disclosing in the House, the 
Patronage Secretary brought them gradu- 
ally into a satisfactory state of discipline. 
At first, Grace fell into some natural 
errors in the management of her * book.' 
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Thus, without consultmg Burton, whose 
knowledge was unimpeachable, she allowed 
herself to be trapped into pairing one of 
her very best men against what Burton 
would describe as * one of Clara Carter's 
lame ducks/ She also permited a staunch 
ally. Hermitage Maxwell, to go to Ireland 
for a fortnight, as a * pair ' with an invalid 
who had been sent out to Madeira to die. 
Clara had done it so simply-we, being a 
truthful historian, cannot say innocently— 
that Grace was entirely put off her guard. 
But the advantage over her inexperience 
was short-lived ; and for the fiitiu-e, when- 
ever there was a question of pairs, Grace 
went into immediate council with her elder 
colleague. However, in a short time she 
and her yoimger coadjutor became perfect 
in their duties; so that Clara abandoned 
with despair the cherished notion of ' run- 
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ning a buck' on her rival and the Min- 
istry. 

It may here be remarked, that the wo- 
men gave no trouble to the Whips. Not 
only were they punctual in attendance, but 
a case of * ratting ' was unknown amongst 
them. If they, turned against their lead- 
ers, it was on principle. This fidelity to 
principle does not protect them from rash 
judgment or precipitancy ; but piurely per- 
sonal considerations rarely influence their 
conduct. 

The two girls were frequently— indeed 
hourly — brought into contact, from the 
necessities of their office, and were appa- 
rently on the happiest terms; but to a 
close observer — certainly to themselves — 
there was a consciousness of personal ri- 
valry, not amounting exactly to armed 
neutrality, but to something not very re- 
VOL. I. s 
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mote from it. The feeling was more fe- 
minine than political Grace did not easily 
forget the scene at the fountain. 

The work was not so distressing as 
Grace had apprehended it would be ; as, 
owing to the marked improvement in the 
management of the business of the House, 
the crying evil of late nights had been 
altogether abolished, 

Mrs. Grimshaw had carried, in the 
opening Session of the Parliament, a series 
of most valuable rules regulating the con- 
duct of business, and especially the hours 
for adjournment; which rules had worked 
with great benefit, alike to the public 
interest, and to the comfort and conve- 
nience of members. Wednesdays were not 
interfered with, the old hours of sitting 
and adjournment being retained — namely, 
twelve o'clock for the taking of the Chair, 
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and an arbitraiy six o'clock for rising. 
The free day on Saturday was also pre- 
served. On other days the Chair was un- 
failingly taken at a quarter before three ; 
and at a quarter past three public business 
invariably commenced. Owing to ^ Private 
Bills' having been removea from the di- 
rect jurisdiction of Parliament, and referred 
exclusively to the decision of appropriate tri- 
bunals in each Kingdom, * Private business ' 
has been altogether got rid of — at least 
from the consideration of the Imperial 
Legislature. 

The House thus commencing its real 
work so early as a quarter past three, the 
usual adjournment at ten was quite na- 
tural. But, according to *the Grimshaw 
Amended Orders,' as they have come to be 
<5aILed, there was an absolute cessation af 
aU business at midnight. This extension 
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of the ordinary hour for adjournment was 
only tolerated on the closing night of some 
great debate, when a division was cer- 
taui; and then it was a matter of clear 
understanding that the speaker who wound 
up should conclude at such a time as to 
admit of the division being taken, and the 
remaimng business fonnaUy gone through, 
before the first note from the iron throat 
of Big Ben informed the governing and the 
governed of the advent of the witching 
hour. Though ten was the ordinary, and 
twelve the extreme, hour of the House's 
rising, adjournments frequently took place 
at a much earUer period of the night. 

Some of the older members, those who 
could cahnly slimiber even while Lord 
Lancaster or the Marquis of Sidonia boimd 
their audience by the spell of their elo- 
quence, — such facile sleepers grumbled at 
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the Grimshaw Reform, possibly because it 
was not a man's work. But the vast ma- 
jority were all in favour of so rational an ar- 
rangement. The women were unanimous in 
their gratefiil acceptance of the new rules.* 

^ I would not sacrifice my beauty-sleep 
for all the countries in the world/ said Mrs. 
Ivory to Fanny SHverbright, as the friends 
walked home through the Park. * And if 
we were to go on in the same preposterous 

* We would refer the reader to an interesting treatise 
on the physical and other effects of this change of hours. 
It is published by Black <fe Thompson, of Great Federal 
Street. The writer shows how the Public Actuaries have 
added ten years to the average duration of political life ; 
and that the 'doubly hazardous,' on which the lives of 
women members were calculated while the old hours were 
obseiTcd, has been unanimously abandoned by all the re- 
spectable Insm'ance Offices. Of course, where there is the 
evidence of transmitted dehcacy, or something intrinsicaUy 
dangerous, in the constitution of the person insuring, the 
ordinary rules apply; but it is satisfactory to know that 
the present working of the legislative machine is so merci- 
ful to human hf e and energy. The little work to which we 
refer was published in June of last year — 1894. 
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and unnatural manner as our predecessors 
did, we women should be driven to rouge 
long before we were dowagers. Many a. 
poor wife, my dear Fan, blesses our worthy 
friend Mrs. G. in her heart of hearts. Why, 
my dear, would you believe it, my father 
often came to his own hall-door with the 
milk-woman ? Indeed, from his frequent 
conversations on his door-step with that 
useful person, my father said he possessed 
a fiill and critical knowledge of the milk 
interest of the metropolis, as of the va- 
rious processes of manufacture for the 
market/ 

'Manufacture, dear Mrs. Ivory!' said 
her fast friend and ally. 

* Yes, charming innocence — manufac- 
ture ; for, Fanny Silverbright, even one so 
sweetly Arcadian as yourself can't believe 
that London milk is not indebted for it» 
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cerulean hue to a scientific application of 
the pump. I know Papa was most learned 
on the subject; though this information 
was all the advantage he derived from his 
late — no, his early hours/ 

* We should be aU very grateful to good 
Mrs. Grimshaw/ said Famiy. 

^ Yes, my dear, we are; but I happen 
to know more than one male legislator who 
wishes that valuable female member much 
further than China — because, Fanny dear, 
good Mrs. Grimshaw robbed the said male 
legislators of a magnificent excuse ' 

' Excuse, dear Mrs. Ivory ? ' And Fanny 
looked an innocent inquiry. 

* Oh, you darling morsel of imsophisti- 
catedness ! I could positively kiss you. But, 
dear, I was once as artless as you, until I 
was enlightened. Fan, Fan, wait till you 
are a widow, and you can then imder- 
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stand what a convenient excuse is worth 
to a man. Fan, dear, I say beware of the 
men !' 

' But why, dear Mrs. Ivory ? are they 
so dreadfiil ? I never thought so — I sup- 
pose it was my ignorance,' said Fanny, in a 
deprecating manner. 

' It is a veiy serious subject, dear, and 
we are too near home to enter upon it at 
present ; so we must defer it to some " free 
day," as we say in the House. But have 
you seen Colonel Macnamara, of the Royal 
Irish Brigade ? No. Well, you will see 
him soon and often, for he took the oath 
and his seat to-day. I suppose you know 
he was elected in his absence for some 
Irish borough — because, as I can learn, 
he did something very fine whUe out in 
China — saved I don't know how many 
nuns and their pupUs.' 
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^ Oh, I know all about it/ said Fanny, 
-with a heightened colour, and a bright 
gleam in her sweet eyes. * He acted nobly. 
My cousin, Agatha Blount, wrote me a full 
account of it alL It was an awful aflfeir. 
Oh, dear Mrs. Ivory, I shuddered while 
reading it^ 

^ I am sure you did. Fan.' 

'Yes, and so would you too, I'm sure. 
But Agatha said that but for the Colonel 
and his men, many a home would have 
been made sorrowfiil that day; and that 
the Irish were like lions when they knew 
that the nims were in danger. I know I am 
a little coward — not like you, dear Mrs. 
Ivory ; but I think I should have wished 
to be there with those brave IrisL' 

* And with the brave Irish Colonel too. 
Fan ! ' suggested the widow. 

' Well, yes — I should so wish to 
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have seen him, as Agatha described him. 
But you must read dear Agatha's let- 
ter/ 

* Now, Fajmy, listen to the prophecy of 
your wise and far-seeing friend. Perhaps, 
my dear, you don't know that we — for I 
am a Cameron by my mother's side — have 
the gift of second sight ? WeU, child, don't 
stare so with those violet eyes of yoxirs. 
'Tis a fact, dear, as to the second sight. 
Now listen, Fanny Silverbright ! Take care 
of an Irishman who wears a sword, and 
knows how to use it ; for as sure as the 
Planet Venus is not the Planet Mars, so 
sure is there danger to my Fan — that 
the two planets may come into conjunc- 
tion.' 

*Dear Mrs. Ivory, how can you say 
such things, even in jest ? ' And Fanny's 
charming face was suffused with a tint in 
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which were blended the pink of a young 
rose and the pink of the interior of a 
shell. 

* It is my duty/ continued the widow ; 
* and, Fanny, I have a decided notion that 
I see the end of your Parliamentary career. 
Yes, dear, I know all about it — I know 
that you are only keeping the seat for 
your brother and all that But I am told 
that your people don't like the idea of 
your ever going from them ; for as one of 
your constituents said to me in the Lobby 
the other day, "Look here, Mrs. Ivory, 
ma'am. Miss Silverbright isn't much of a 
speaker, like other folks — Mrs. Bates and 
Mrs. Ditchley, and them kind; but you 
see, ma'am, her heart's in the right place ; 
and, ma'am, whUe she's as gentle as a 
lamb, she's still a true woman for spirit. 
Them's my sentiments, ma'am, and I ain't 
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ashamed of them." And I am sure he 
was not' 

* Oh, that's old John Thorpe to the 
life — dear, good John Thorpe ! ' exclaimed 
Fanny, at once recognising the subject of 
the widow's clever imitation. 

*Well, it was that excellent person. 
But now. Miss Silverbright, be sure you 
do justice to John Thorpe's eulogium, and 
keep your heart " in the right place ; " and. 
Fan dear, don't let that romantic Agatha 
Bloimt induce you to make a present of 
it to an Irish Colonel, six feet in his 
vamps ! There, dear, don't mind — I shan't 
torment my pretty Fan any more. My 
prophetic mood is at an end for this day. 
Come, here we are, chez moV 

Among those whom Grace O'DonneU 
and her colleagues found it difficult to 
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manage, and impossible to rely upon, was 
Sir Hector Penguin. 

Sir Hector Penguin was a pompous 
pretender, of little education, narrow views, 
vehement prejudices, with a kind of dull 
reverence for the British Constitution, 
and a moderate stock of platitudes, that 
were, however, of more service to him in 
after-dinner options than in the aBsembly 
which, though he hirhself thought other- 
wise, he neither illumined nor adorned 
His father, an honest toiler in the City, 
who was made a baronet while Lord Mayor, 
had assigned over to him a respectable 
income, and retired to a cottage and a 
competency, on which he cultivq,ted flowers 
and the acquaintance of his neighbours ; 
and having determined to do stiQ more for 
his son, of whom he was amazingly proud, 
he died one day while in the foil enjoy- 
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ment of his flower-beds, and left his title 
and the remainder of his fortune to the 
hon. Member for Timberville. To the 
property thus left to him by his father, Sir 
Hector had added considerably by a few- 
lucky speculations, which might as well 
have ruined him as otherwise, so little was 
their success attributaHe to any peculiar 
wisdom or saga^iity on his paxt. The busi- 
ness had been sold to a cousin, a nephew 
of the elder Penguin ; and by an arrange- 
ment, to which the buyer was quite 
willing to agree, Sir Hector retained a 
kind of slumberous, though profitable, con- 
nexion with it, of which the world was 
none the wiser. Nor did Sir Hector care 

to enlighten the world on the point: for 
while, in a grand way, he patronised trade 
and commerce, as helping to sustain the 
greatness of his country, he looked upon 
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himself as one of the pillars of the terri- 
torial aristocracy, in his eyes the pride 
and glory of the nation. 

Sir Hector was a parvenu of the most 
decided type, combining meanness of soul 
with affected openness and generosity, and 
real stinginess with tawdry ostentation. 
His carriage, for instance, was striking in 
outline, and showy in colour and appoint- 
ment — one of those emblems of personal 
splendour and social distinction after which 
less-favoUred mortals glance with envy as 
they whirl proudly past them in street or 
park But what haggling and chaffering 
during the negotiations for its purchase I — 
what worrying and persecution endured by 
its luckless maker, who was alternately 
bullied and teased into a reduction beyond 
what was fair! The Penguin liveries were 
of the kind best indicated , as gorgeous — in 
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tinsel and worsted, of which there was pro- 
fiision ; but the quality of the cloth was 
not by any means equal to its appearance. 
The mansion of Sir Hector, one of the 
largest houses in a fashionable quarter, was 
fomished in a *loud' style, to catch the 
eye rather than satisfy the taste. There 
was, in the show portions of the house, 
much gilding, a general extravagance of 
cords and tassels, with an entire absence 
of comfort The books on the tables were 
to be admired for their binding, not read. 
There was no ease, no quiet ; it was all 
Sir Hector — and Sir Hector in his stiffest 
shirt-fiill too. But this grandeur was as 
the apple of Sir Hector's eye. It spoke to 
him, in mute though most • expressive 
eloquence, of his greatness — it swtmg 
perpetual thuribles of perfumed incense 
before him. 
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In his pictures, as he thought, he was 
specially fortunate. Indeed, if he excelled 
in anything — ^which, he regretted to say, 
he did not ; but, in his inmost soul, he be- 
lieved he did in many things — it was in his 
knowledge of Art, his intuitive perception 
of a good picture. Yet in the entire col- 
lection there was little of any value be- 
yond the frames, several of which, to do 
Sir Hector justice, were quite dazzling in 
their splendour. There were, it is true, 
some half-dozen spirited water-colours, 
which the children's drawing-master — an 
unhappy son of genius, sadly out at the 
elbows — had been next to swindled out of, 
on the plea of their being usefuUy exhibited 
for his benefit to the rich visitors of the 
house. 

K Sir Hector possessed, as he said he 
did, a thorough knowledge of Art, it was 
VOL. I. T 
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equalled, if not surpassed, by his intimate 
acquaintance with general Politics, and his 
profound appreciation of public character. 
To his marvellous perspicacity, the walls 
of the CJabinet were as glass. He did not 
require to hear what Ministers said — ^he 
knew what they must say. He could 
weigh — * on my little finger, Sir ' — the 
intrinsic merits of Minister and foUower, of 
Government and of Opposition. The whole 
thing wa^ transparent to the fine percep- 
tions of Sir Hector. This great politician 
desired to be feared, as a personage difficult 
to manage, and dangerous to be ofiended 
—in a word, formidable, if thwarted or 
aroused. He had one miserable toady in 
the House — Mr. Matthew SmaUman ; and 
him he owned soul and body. But there 
were two or three others who professed to 
follow Sir Hector, and to be guided on criti- 
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cal occasions by his advice and example ; 
though it was well known that one of these, 
a mimic of extraordinary power, made Sir 
Hector the frequent subject of his happiest 
illustrations. It was not true that Sir 
Hector could influence a single member be- 
yond poor Smallman; but these two or 
three quasi followers affected the greatest 
admiration of his wisdom ; and he believed 
them implicitly. So that he spoke largely 
of his ^ party,' and declared his determina- 
tion of adding to the strength of his fol- 
lowing at the next favourable opportimity. 
Then, indeed, the political world should see 
what it should see ! 

Sir Hector was not over-abiuidantly 
supplied with courage of any kind ; but 
there was one person of whom he was 
honestly afraid, and whom, if he possibly 
could succeed in his object, he would sac- 
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rifice much to propitiate. This person 
^as Mrs. Grimshaw, of whose well-pointed 
tongue he stood in mortal awe. Poor Sir 
Hector felt that, in the shrewd, keen eyes of 
this good lady, he was at once an ass and 
an impostor ; and he had a horrid conscious- 
ness that nothing he could do would in the 
least alter her conviction of his merits. At 
one vigorous thrust of her strong conmion- 
sense, the windbag of the Penguin oratory 
miserably collapsed ; so that he was driven 
to find consolation in the rather valueless 
praises of Smallman, and iu Smallmans 
rancorous hatred of Women Politicians ; in 
which feeling his patron unaffectedly shared. 
On one occasion Sir Hector was unlucky 
enough to reply to Mrs. Grimshaw, in a 
manner wantonly disparaging of her sex as 
politicians ; but he forgot that, by the rules 
of debate, members could speak more than 
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once when the House was in Committee. 
And he was told by Mrs. Grimshaw that 
' she was not at all surprised at Us unavail- 
ing opposition to a cause which had en- 
listed the sympathy of the great minds and 
generous spirits of the age, and provoked 
the hostility — the mean and petty jealousy 
— of the small-minded and the narrow- 
hearted; who, because they themselves were 
iQcapable of exercising any useful influence 
over their fellow-creatures, had a natural 
hatred to those who could do so. She should 
be ashamed, indeed, if those who were 
served by the beneficent reform which had 
the advantage of the hon. member's charac- 
teristic opposition, were of the same temper 
or calibre of one who appeared, she was 
compelled to say it, to combine in a very 
marked degree intellectual opacity with 
the shabbiest form of spitefiilness.* Having 
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thus spoken her mind, amidst a burst of 
laughter from members on both sides, Mrs. 
Grimshaw resumed her stot with exem- 
plary coolness, and dived into her reticule 
for a Parliamentary paper, in the perusal 
of which she was at once engrossed. 

Sir Hector was red and pale by turns, 
wishing to retaliate, but not daring to 
venture it. 

'Hang it. Sir Hector,' said his toady, 
* this is too bad. Of course, yoic could not 
condescend to bandy abuse with a woman. 
If this is the kind of thing we are to be 
treated to, the sooner we leave the House 
to the sex the better. Ton my word, Sir 
Hector, things are going fast to the 
Devil.' 

Being at the moment incapable of arti- 
culating a word. Sir Hector contented him- 
self with a sound very much resembling a 
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gnint ; but it was one of entire concurreiice 
with the views of his admirer. Both 
quitted the House as soon, as possible, and 
sought refuge in the Lobby. 

* Sir Hector ! Sir Hector ! would you be 
so kind as to afford me the benefit of your 
judgment in a matter of some little import- 
ance ? You are so kind, and I place such 
reliance on your good sense.' 

These words of balm were spoken by 
Clara Carter, ever on the watch to take 
advantage of a chance, if not of making a 
convert, at least of completing a desertion. 
Sir Hector looked genuinely grateful, as he 
stooped, with condescendmg dignity, to 
comply with a request so becomingly urged. 
It was not a very serious affair after all, 
and quite within the range of Sir Hector's 
information ; but were one to judge of it 
by the intensity of his listener's gratitude, 
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the point cleared up must have been a very 
serious one indeed/ 

^Ah, Sir Hector, we women may pre- 
tend what we please ; but there is some- 
thing, after all, in a man's intellect. I 
should be aQ the day puzzling my poor 
little brain to find out its true meaning; 
and you clear it up in an instant ! ' These 
words were accompanied by a look in 
which both gratitude and respect were 
implied 

* Miss Carter, if all lady members of 
this House were like you,' said Sir Hector, 
now entirely mollified, * we should not have 
such unseemly scenes as you witnessed just 
now. But I forgive Mrs. Grimshaw firom 
ipy heart.' 

*It is noble of you,* said Clara, who 
knew in her heart that poor Mrs. Grim- 
shaw was then being devoted to the lowest 
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profundity of Tartarus by the discomfited 
antagonist of that vigorous-minded matron. 
* I often thought men like you ought to be 
called to the Privy Coimcil, — men of large 
views and practical capacity. But clique- 
ism, Sir Hector ! ' And Clara nodded her 
pretty head in a highly significant manner, 
as she passed into the House. 

* Smallman, I tell you what it is, that's 
a sensible woman, Sir-one who haa an eye 
in her head, Sir ; not one of those infernal 
catamarans, like a mad cat, Smallman, 
that does nothing but scratch and bite. I 
wouldn't. Sir, be content to live under 
the same roof with a fiend like that Grim- 
shaw, not for the world.' 

'Women like her are unsexed,' said 
Smallman, sententiously. 

' Come, SmaUman, and dine with me, — 
in a friendly way, you know.' 
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Smallman had an intimate knowledge 
of Sir Hector's ' in-a-fiiendly-way ' invita- 
tions, and got off by pleading an appoint- 
ment involving something very serious, — 
which it was, for it was a quiet little din- 
ner at his club ; and quiet dinners any- 
where were a matter of intense seriousness 
to Matthew Smallman. 
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CHAPTER X. 

This was the night of the Grand Ball 
at the Minerva ; and within the walls of 
the most gracefiil structure in England 
was assembled a rare representation of the 
beauty, the intellect, the statesmanship, 
and the chivalry of the Three Kingdoms. 
The building is suited to the grandest 
development of hospitality; and nothing 
that unsparing expenditure, controlled by 
fine taste, could effect, to render the enter- 
tainment the success of the season, was 
left undone by the Ball Committee, of 
which important body the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was the animating spirit. 
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The ligktiiig, on which so much de- 
pends^ was under tiie competent direction 
of that eminent artist, M. F^licien Giran- 
deau, who, though a poet by instinct and 
an enthusiast by temperament, is never 
oblivious of the purposes to which light 
must be made to subserve. By the judi- 
cious employment of old standards and 
new inventions, M. Girandeau produces 
striking and novel results ; and the light- 
ing of the Minerva on this occasion was 
afterwards referred to as one of his most 
memorable achievements. 

One of the secrets of M. Girandeau's 
popularity is his discovery and skilful ap- 
plication of a certain mode of illumination, 
which, while it enhances the fresh charms 
of youth, is respectftJly tender to the 
waning attractions of mature years. The 
inventor had repeatedly tried the effect 
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of his discovery at his private house at 
Brompton, and had convinced himself of 
its complete success, before he ventured to 
submit it to the test of public experi- 
ment. 

The general appearance of the splendid 
crowd that filled the grand apartments 
and spacious galleries of the Minerva was 
in harmony with the character of the en- 
tertainment, — elegant and picturesque, re- 
plete with variety and contrast. The male 
members of both Houses of Parliament 
wore their rich and becoming costumes ; 
officers of the different branches of the 
Service were in full gala dress ; the Dip- 
lomatic Corps blazed with stars and ra- 
diated with ribbons ; while the new regu- 
lation Court Suit, — happily, no longer de- 
pendiag on the caprice of some piece of 
priggish red-tapeism, but the result of the 
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deliberations of a Committee of Taste, — 
added its attraction to the scene. 

The ladies, certainly the members of 
the Club, must have devoted special con- 
sideration to effect in costume, so as to 
render the greatest honour to this the fore- 
most festival of the year. Were we per- 
mitted the use of a phrase much in vogue 
some quarter of a ceatury since, we might 
say the Minerva does not * go in ' for dresSy 
popularly so understood. The general ten- 
dency of the Club is rather in the direc-^ 
tion of elegance and grace, and a certain 
richness tempered by sobriety of judg- 
ment, than of great brilliancy or excessive 
costKness and variety. But the Minerva 
was the hostess and the entertainer ; and, 
though the occasions of the transformation 
are rare and infrequent, the modest hvery 
of the bird of wisdom was now laid aside 
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for the dazzling plumage of the bird of 
paradise. The Sister Club, the Mermaid, 
rejects every exterior influence whatever in 
the matter of dress, and, as our readers 
are aware, itself dictates the fashion to a 
reverent and admiring world. But though 
the youth, beauty, style, and dash of the 
Mermaid were represented in great force, 
and though the utmost resources of the 
art of female decoration seemed to have 
been exhausted by its members, to sus- 
tain their well-earned 'prestige; still it 
would be difficult to decide which of the 
two Clubs had, this night, the advantage 
in general effect. For some cause, not 
fiilly explained, no members from the 
Amazon were present. It was whispered 
there had been a ' difficulty ' on the score 
of a particular costume, which was taken 
up as a question of privilege, and argued 
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rather warmly. But, notwithstanding the 
r^retted absence of members of that Qub, 
it may be said, in sober truth, that there 
was now assembled within the walls of the 
Minerva the choicest representation of the 
womanhood of these Islands. 

Nor were India and China without 
their £dr delegates to this splendid fes- 
tival Most of the Indian members of the 
Commons were there with their wives or 
daughters,— some of European blood, others 
of a blended origin, while more were of 
the finest type of the Hindoo and Mussul- 
man races; and who, though retaining 
their beautiAil Oriental costiunes, had long 
since been reconciled to the manners and 
modes of life of those by whose wise policy, 
rather than by whose arms, these proud 
races are at last really conquered. And 
among the rarest flowers of the recently- 
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acquired garden of China, was the tiny, 
fairy-like child- wife of Rupert Bates, — 
whose gallantry, in a moment of extreme 
peril, won for him the impulsive love of 
the * Blush Rose of Peking,' and the un- 
dying gratitude of her easy-tempered but 
lather obese parent, the Mandarin Chung- 
Hi, who opened his large heart and his 
still larger coffers to the preserver of him- 
self and his only child. The blending of 
Indian and Asiatic robes, — several of these 
of surpassing splendour, enhanced, too, by 
the lavish use of ornaments of wondrous 
beauty, and precious stones of seemingly 
inestimable value,— with the not less ele- 
gant though less costly attire of Einrope 
and America, necessarily heightened the 
general effect of the beautiful picture. 

Even the costumes of the numerous at- 
tendants, — well-favoured and neat-handed 
VOL. I. u 
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lasses, or staid matrons, — had not been 
unconsidered- These had been purposely 
designed for the occasion, and displayed j 
much taste in the combination of colour 
and choice of material. The attendants of 
the Mermaid, a remarkable body of women, 
the stinrdiest and the strongest, indeed the 
very pick and choice of the United King- 
dom, also lent their willing and effective 
aid ; and their piquant uniform, with just 

« 

a suspicion of the masculine in it, was 
another addition to the multiplied variety 
that blended into one grand harmony of 
brilliancy and splendoiu:. 

As here, in this famous assembly of 
grace and fashion, was exhibited the very 
triumph of modem invention in the Art 
of Dress, we may be permitted, paren- 
thetically, to notice with honest admira- 
tion the progress which the age has made 
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in real taste and refinement. We note, for 
instance, in these closing years of the Nine- 
teenth Centiuy, a marked absence of two 
leading characteristics of the style of some 
twenty-five or thirty years since, — namely. 
Nudity and Monstrosity. Now, as then, 
dazzUng shoulders, graceful necks, and 
lovely arms, may be seen, and may be 
admired, as all things beautifiil will ever 
be ; but, at present, those lines and limits 
that reveal or guard agree more with 
those which, if consulted, brother or hus- 
band would willingly impose on sister or 
on wife ; and no respectable dowager is, in 
these wiser times, doomed by an inexorable 
law, at once a violation of decency and a 
positive risk to life, to expose her poor 
spine to every deadly cmrent of air that, 
like a messenger of Death, strikes its 
unwary victim in the haunts of gaiety and 
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pleasure. Then, the treatment of the Hair 
— that most beautiful and effective of all 
the ornaments conferred by Nature on the 
human being-is almost whoUy fiee from 
the monstrous grotesqueness which was the 
rule a quarter of a century since. This 
happy result may be ascribed to the fact, 
that women of education and refinement 
have taken a matter so interesting to 
themselves into their own hands, and 
refiise to be dictated to by some frantic 
designer, who would pass off his miserable 
crudities as the inspirations of true genius. 
No longer is our compassion moved, or 
our amazement excited, at seeing a tiny, 
fairy-like creature, tottering imder an en- 
<^^ ma» of supe«tr»ct;„al disgrf^e- 
ment, made up of a conglomeration of 
materials, — including birds, butterflies, 
brambles, sea-shells, flowers, gold dust. 
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padding, and hair — that in which mer- 
chants trade and perruquiers supply, as 
that which Nature provides. The charm- 
ing outline of the female head, which 
miserable empyrics did their utmost to 
disfigure or conceal, is now revealed in 
all its beauty; while the general arrange- 
ment of the hiunan hair is in harmony 
with the finest Athenian models. And if 
ever a people did thoroughly comprehend 
what grace and beauty meant, and how 
to express these in their works, it was 
the Ancient Greeks. 

After this digression we resimie. 

The Great Drawing-rooms, now thrown 
into one by the removal of the solid par- 
titions, were appropriated to the dancers ; 
and in this magnificent saloon, equal in 
length and spaciousness to many of the 
best of our public halls, the bulk of the 
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company was aasembled — alike those who 
had passed that stage of life when there 
is ecstasy in motion to the rhythm of 
music, and those to whom the mad whirl 
of the waltz is yet a momentary paradise. 
The Dining-room well served the pur- 
poses of a Supper-room, to whose pro- 
fusely supplied tables crowds were con- 
stantly moving; while the munerous and 
zealous attendants, inspired by the very 
spirit of hospitality, never wearied in their 
attentions to the guests, but were ever 
ready to supply their wants or anticipate 
their wishes. Even Sir Grufton Morgan 
condescended to admit, and to Miss Pep- 
per, that the arrangements in this respect 
were really creditable — yes, he would go 
so far as to say, highly creditable ; and 
as he uttered this well-weighed commend- 
ation, the eyes of the Admiral rested on 
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the fair Cordelia for the first time with 
a softened glance. 

The Library, considered by good judges 
to be the most perfect in London, for its 
fittings and decorations, and its groups of 
exquisite statuary — either the work or the 
contribution of members of the Club, but 
all firom the female chisel — ^was dedicated 
to promenading and conversation. The 
wide galleries overlooking the great hall 
and grand staircase were also used for 
the same purpose. 

Or for those who should venture into 
the mild air of a lovely night in Spring, 
there were the gardens, with their long 
sheltered alleys, through groves of the 
choicest shrubs and the fairest foreign 
plants, amid which countless stars of ten- 
der light gleamed with the mildest lustre. 
The softest strains of music floated through 
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the air and amidst the trees, not a branch 
or bud of which was stirred, so hushed 
and tranquil was the night. Hundreds 
of boats moved to and fro on the broad 
bosom of the river, their occupants at- 
tracted by the music and the hghts. For 
not only did the illiuninated gardens send 
up their reflexion to the cloudless heaven, 
and the strong glare from the windows of 
all the principal apartments stream out 
with a red glow; but the main outlines 
of the building, together with its leadmg 
details of construction and of ornament, 
were traced in coloured flame, resembling 
— if the notion do not seem too fan- 
tastical — an intertwined and revolving 
rainbow of the most vivid hues. This was 
at the time one of the most recent in- 
ventions of the ingenious artist; and to 
this day he has not, though repeatedly 
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pressed on the point, disclosed the secret 
of its production. 

All the Royal Princesses, members of 
either of the two Clubs, — as, indeed, aE 
are at this moment, — were present; and 
it must have pleased that sturdiest of 
democrats, the foremost and ablest of the 
representatives in the House of the Work- 
ing Man — who, with his intelligent modest- 
looking wife, was among the guests of the 
evening — to perceive that, while these 
Royal Ladies received the outward defer- 
ence due to their rank, they were in- 
debted for the attention they excited, and 
the impression they produced, more to 
their eminent personal merits and attrac- 
tive gracefulness, than to their exalted 
position. 

The guests were received by the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and the recognised 
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leaders of the Club, including Mrs. Bates 
and Mrs. Grimshaw ; while Mrs. Longhead, 
Mrs. Bullion, and the Duchess of Wherry- 
ton, three prominent members of iiie 
Mermaid, lent their friendly aid on an oc- 
casion of such interest to both institu- 
tions. 

The last strains of a charming waltz, 
half gay, half melancholy, were dying 
softly away, when there met two men, 
whose greeting was instaiitaneous aud 
cordial. 

'Why, Macnamara, dear old boy, is 
that you ? Welcome back ; and the more 
so that you look so bravely.' 

' Bulmer, I am so glad to see you 
here : I have often thought of you, old 
feUow.' 

We know Sir John Bulmer, and we 
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shall know more of Colonel Macnamara in 
good time. It is now enough to say that 
the Colonel was a handsome man of thirty, 
a little at the other side of six feet, grandly 
set up, bronzed to the finest possible tint 
of romantic becomingness, and a soldier 
every inch of him. His mother, from 
whom, and not from his worthy father, 
Joseph Orlando Macnamara, of steeple- 
•chase celebrity, he derived his good looks, 
was the lovely Kitty Copinger, the pride 
of her Province, and reputed slayer of 
innumerable hearts — or what are so desig- 
. nated in the dialect of provincial gal- 
lantry. 

' Bulmer,' said the Colonel, after he 
had replied to several questions put to him 
by his friend, ^ I am quite out of my bear- 
ings here, as you may weH suppose, and 
^ant a pilot ; and where can I find a 
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PaJinurus like you? You must, in your 
excess of charity — that, I remember, was 
your strong point, Buhner — put a poor 
pilgrim up to what is going on in this 
world of modem civilisation ; for you know, 
Bulmer, I am only just returned from the 
centre of an antique civilisation uncom- 
monly resembling veritable baxbaxism.' 

'Certainly, Mac, your friend ^vill be 
dehghted to illumine the darkness of your 
Celtic — no, Keltic — intellect. But first, 
Mac, my dear old chiun, let your friend 
know if you have been cultivating your 
precious talent? — any large additions to 
your splendid repertoire of the marvellous? 
—eh, Mac ? ' 

* This is no place for making so serious 
an inquiry. Besides, we shall meet often 
enoxigh to enable you to judge for 
yourself/ 
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* But, Mac, an answer — have you 
neglected your sublime gift ? ' 

*Well, no — let that satisfy yoiL I 
have not been an idle spectator of men and 
things. There — be content.' 

' Thank Heaven for that ! By the 
way, when shall we meet? Why not 
come to me to-morrow ? Hour, seven — 
nothing doing in the House. You will ? 
Well, that's a good Christian, though you 
have been much among the Pagans. Shall 
We meet in the Turkish Bath — ours in the 
House — at four, and have a refresher ? * 

* Aye to that, too, Buhner. I am 
strong for the Turkish — rather, my dear 
boy, say the Roman. But do enlighten me, 
Bulmer — who is that graceful woman — 
she I mean who is now leaning on the arm 
of that small Bishop ? ' 

'The most charming woman in Eng- 
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land, and the most popular Minister — one, 
moreover, who has won her popularity by 
real services to the people. That lady, 
Mac, is Meliora Temple, First Commis- 
sioner of Works/ 

* I know. She is a nice person ; and, 
from all I have heard of her since my 
return, I am sure her sex may be proud of 
such a representative. But, Buhner, who 
is the woman with the singular eyes — 
so wonderfully bright and piercing ? By 
Jove, they go through one like a lance ! ' 

' Mac, my boy, take care of her ! If I 
am your Palinurus, I cry "Bock ahead V^ 
— for if ever you have the melancholy 
satisfaction of sitting in a witness-box 
as principal in an action of "Breach,'' 
and she on the other side, you are 
doomed to undergo that process which is 
known as being turned inside out, or " cat 
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out of skin/' as we used to say in former 
times. That, Mac, is the celebrated Edith 
Jarvis, one of the most successful lawyers 
on her circuit. Special pleading, you may 
suggest, comes natural to the sex, and so 
does the art of persuasion — and these are 
great with juries. But it is in cross- 
examination— insinuating, subtle, search- 
ing—that she excels. There is no woman 
that does not fear getting into her clutches. 
I am told that old Baron Coke has made 
her no less than ten proposals; and that 
the Lord Chief Justice — but that's a bar 
story — was seen on his knees to her 
after one of her famous speeches. The 
Jimiors swear by her ; and no wonder, for 
I am told she keeps them in surprising 
order, and limits their card-playing to what 
is safe as well as agreeable. They talk of 
her having educated a broths, and pro- 
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vided handsomely for a sister ; and there 
is a romantic story about her and some 
poor stuff-gown fellow that nobody but 
herself would think of. But, Mac, you 
and I must have a peep into the courts 
some day, and see Edith Jarvis in her 
glory.' 

* That I shall, readily. Gad, Buhner, 
you are not only a Palinurus, you are an 
Asmodeus, who seem to know everybody. 
Who axe those three women, who seem to 
keep together, and are looking at every- 
thing with an air of pride, as if the whole 
affair in some way belonged to them ? ' 

^And so well they may look with 
pride upon their own work — for it is their 
work, and no mistake. One, she who is 
nearest, is a Dublin woman, and there- 
fore one of yours. The second is a Man- 
chester woman, the very soul of daimt- 
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less perseverance ; and the one farthest off 
is an American. These women, Mac, my 
boy, and a few others, were the pioneers 
in a movement, the result of which we 
witness here in a partial degree, but 
which is felt, and beneficially felt, I will 
say, in many parts of the world. These 
women were the pioneers of the Woman's 
Rights movement; and, Mac, you know 
something of pioneers and their work ? * 

* That I do, Bulmer. I know the work 
is oftentimes terribly difficult — all kinds 
of obstructions, natural and artificial, in 
their way ; and what does not mend matters, 
is the indifferent nature of the tools sup- 
plied to them. But I admire the pluck of 
these good ladies, and can sympathise with 
their triumph ; for though I should not, 
perhaps, wish my wife — ^if I ever provide 
myself with that luxury — to be a poli- 
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tician, or a doctor, oi' a lawyer, or that sort 
of thing, still I heartily rejoice in the 
success of those women who have taken up 
that r6le! 

* That's right. Colonel — just the happy 
mean. I do not say but that you have 
expressed my own opinions for me. By 
the way, it is curious enough that the Irish 
M.Ps. were, from the start, in favour of the 
movement I suppose we must attribute 
it to your native gallantry — something in 
that climate of yours, Mac ? * 

* Possibly. But here, Buhner, are two 
clever-looking girls, rather picturesque in 
their attire ? ' 

* Why, Macnamara, you want no guide, 
philosopher, or friend ; you pick out all the 
remarkable people for yourself Well, those 
are remarkable women — none more so in 
their way. One is Irish, the other is Scotch. 
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They are great artists ; one a painter, the 
other a sculptor. In the Library you may 
perceive a delightful group, the work of 
Monica Barry, The other — Helen Graham 
— ^has no equal in depicting the sublime in 
Nature. She was bom in one of the wildest 
of the Hebrides ; and for the mountain 
half shrouded in the mist, or lashed by 
the thunder-storm, or the sea in its might- 
iest rage, she is unsurpassed. These two 
women cannot help falling into the pic- 
turesque ; but they are modest and quiet- 
mannered. For a good ghost-story, or a bit 
of genuine Irish humour, Monica Bariy is 
first-rate. My sister and she are great 
fnends.' 

*By Jove, Buhner, the women are 
going it bravely,* remarked the Colonel. 

'Look, Mac!' continued his fiiend, 
^ here is a woman to your taste. There is 
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no heartier girl — cheery, frank, free-sonled 
— up to anything and everything— the 
deuce of a flirt, I must say, but as good 
as gold, and as true as steel. Wovdd you 
believe it ? she is the chief writer in the 
Jupiter ! — yes, and one of our crack poets 
to boot ! ' 

' I must believe it, if you say it is so ; 
but she looks as if her fingers never 
touched ink, and about the last person to 
be haunted by the Printer's Devil,' said the 
Colonel. 

'That woman, Sir, is a Power in the 
State. She is so direct and honest, and so 
means what she says, that she would die- 
rather than write one word she did not 
thoroughly believe in. She broke oflF from 
the Jupiter on two occasions— one, by the 
way, on a concession to your coimtry, of 
which she is a staimch friend and cham- 
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pion ; the other on the Opium Question. 
And she carried her way on both/ 

^ God bless her ! ' said the Colonel, with 
an earnestness not usual to such a scene. 

' And so say I, Mac ; and so say we all 
of us. Now here is another woman of quite 
a different stamp — that pensive, dehcate 
creature, reclining so languidly on that 
lounger over, and dressed in -virgin white. 
Take her well in your mind's eye, Ignatius. 
You might suppose her to be regarding the 
scene before her with a benevolent tender- 
ness, or composing some sweet pastoral, 
breathing of cowslips, and musical with the 
bleat of lambs and gurgling of rills, and the 
other etceteras of that class of literature. 
Yes ; you wouldn't, as you remark, more 
Hihernico, suppose that butter would melt 
in her mouth, she is so simple and dove- 
like. And yet, my good warrior, that pen- 
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rive roaiden, all in snowy white, — ^the 
plumage of sweet innocence, — has the beak 
and the talons of a hawk. She does not 
write with a pen, even oniB of steel, but with 
a poignard. All those wicked articles in the 
Weekly Flayer are by her. Ton my soul, 
Mac, I am inclined to think that delight- 
ful creature must derive her chief susten- 
ance from aqua-fortis, or corrosive-acid, or 
some delectable beverage of that nature.' 

' By Jove, Bulmer, one would think you 
were describing one of those pretty glisten- 
ing snakes, that look so charmingly in the 
sun, and yet put an end to a fellow at 
the first touch. That kind of woman is 
not much in my taste, I can assure you.' 

* And you are wise, Mac, in giving them 
a wide berth. Fortunately for humanity, 
they are rare. But here is something more 
congenial to your taste — the greatest ro- 
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mance writer of the age. That woman, Sir, 
has only to open her mouth to drop from it 
a sensation in three volumes. Where they 
come from, only fictionists like you can tell. 
That woman, Sir, spins herself out like a 
spider or a caterpillar. What a Chamber 
of Horrors her brain must be ! She break- 
fasts on bigamy, lunches on stolen wiUs, 
dines on a duel, sups on suicide, and goes 
to her virtuous bed in company with a 
double murder ! You may laugh, Mac ; 
but it's the fact. And yet, good soul, 
■ her sins axe purely ideal. - 

* Let us, however, pass from Literature 
to Science, and see what we shall see. Here 
are a pair of Doctresses, both quietly but 
beautifully dressed. No, by all that's joy- 
ful ! they are away with partners ; and I 
hope the genial exercise may do them all 
the good in life. Yes, Mac, as you say. 
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I am a deuced good-natured fellow ; but 
who couldn't afford to be so on such a night 
as this ? What a delicious strain ! Pardon 
me, good Naty ; I was near forgetting my 
duty/ 

* Not at all, Buhner ; you are a right 
good fellow, to be so kind.' 

* Nonsense, old boy — I am only airing 
my eloquence, which is a pleasure of itself, 
while I am enlightening your innocence. 
Now, look at the two girls who have been 
just left in the seat at my left — yes, there. 
These are two Jewish girls, and they are 
first-rate representatives of the intellect of 
their race. The dark girl — Miriam Simon — 
is reckoned to be the ablest botanist of the 
day. Her works are class-books in all our 
Universities ; and she has been offered, but 
has refused, the Chair of Botany in the 
Athena. I am told she is coming to our 
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House. The other, with that glorious crown 
of golden hair, is Hesther Montefiore, who 
is in the House. Mrs. Bates, our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is very proud of 
her. Her speech last Session, against a war 
pohcy, and officious meddling in matters 
that don't concern us, was considered one 
of the finest things of the year. The 
speaking is between her and Dora Hing- 
fiton. I dont doubt but I like the Jew 
better than the Christian. But that's all 
matter of taste.' 

' I should so like to hear her ! ' said the 
Colonel. 

* And so you shall. Look, Mac, right 
before you. These two happy dancers 
are two of our most successful Physicians. 
True, as I am a breathing specimen of the 
male genus. The one is Mary Elmsley, the 
niece of Sir Martin Crosby, the Surgeon 
General, the finest fellow in England, who 
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is one of Lawless's fastest friends, and who 
told me, a few days ago, that he is to visit 
your part of the country some time after 
the close of the Session. Well, that girl 
with the blue is Miss Elmsley, Sir Martin's 
niece ; and the other is Agnes Horsman — 
the one in. the new colour ; I'm sure I don't 
know its name. They are not often to be 
met with in such scenes as these; more 
generally indeed by the bed-side of some 
imhappy creature or other who wants their 
aid — aid, I must say, never refiised and 
never grudged. They axe among the best 
and truest women of our day/ 

' By Jove ! ' said the Colonel, ' those She 
Doctors of yours are trumps. But, Bul- 
mer, see there ! that girl with the hand- 
some tall woman. What lovely eyes! — 
what a sweet face ! — who is she ? — do you 
know her, Bulmer? She is the girl for 
my taste.' 
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* Maxj, I give it up to you, innocent 
Hibernians, for picking out the prettiest 
girls in a room. I see your taste has not 
been spoiled by the Celestials. She is in- 
deed a lovely girl ; and, what is still better, 
her disposition is as charming as her face. 
And, Mac, my boy, she has heaps of tin.' 

* Oh, hang the tin ! ' exclaimed the Co- 
lonel, in a paroxysm of disinterestedness. 

*Macnamara, I shall certainly exhibit 
you. You speak as if you had a mine of 
that article at your command. Now, did 
you require assistance in that Hne, there 
are two women across the room who would 
suit your turn. The Spanish-looking lady 
could do you a bill for a million ; and the 
motherly female is, so I am told, one of the 
most successfiil women on the Stock Ex- 
change. Though her nose is rather blunt 
in its formation, she scents out a coming 
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wax when ordinary mortals would swear 
that all was heavenly serenity/ 

* Bother your Stock Exchange, and 
your woman with the blunt nose, and all 
that. Neither do I require the bill for a 
million. Do, Buhner, tell me who she is — 
the girl with the lovely eyes ? Do you 
know her ? ' 

*Yes; and, what is more, you shall 
know her also — that is, if you really de- 
sire it. Perhaps you would prefer not ? ' 

* Bulmer, don't humbug a poor soldier 
who has come all the way from China. 
Don't ! There's a good fellow,' said the 
Colonel, in a beseeching tone. 

' Then you will rush into danger ? Be 
it so. A wilful man must have his way. 
Seriously, I will introduce yoiL She is a 
dear fiiend of ours. And so is the lady 
with whom she is.' 
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The two ladies recognised Sir John, 
and accorded him a flattering greeting 
— that of Mrs. Ivory, who was superbly 
dazzling, being rather conscious in its 
character. There was a moment's con- 
versation, which ended in ^With much 
pleasure,' from both, as they looked to- 
wards the Colonel, 

' Mrs. Ivoiy/ said Sir John, ' permit 
me to present to you my old and dear 
friend Colonel Macnamara.' 

' You do me a great favour. Sir John,' 
said the widow, in her frankest manner, 
while her eyes and teeth smiled in happy 
imison. 'I know the Colonel so well by 
honoiuuble reputation.' And she held 
out a hand faultless in its size and 
shape. 

The Colonel bowed low over it, and 
replied, rather incoherently, while his eyes 
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wandered to the sweet fsiee of her com- 
panioiL 

'Miss Silverbright, allow me to pre- 
sent to you a gallant Irishman, Colonel 
Macnamara, of the Royal Irish Brigade, of 
whose exploits in China you have heard.' 

Fanny's fair toce was suffiised with a 
charming blush, as she held out her delicate 
hand to the Colonel, and said, in her clear 
musical voice, — * I, also, am happy to be- 
come acquainted with Colonel Macnamara^ 
of whom I have heard so much through 
very dear friends of mine in Peking — the 
Blounts and Beechams/ 

The mention of those familiar names 
acted like a charm on both ; and in a 
moment they felt as if they had known 
eaxjh other for years instead of seconds. 
The Colonel asked her, and was accepted^ 
for the next dance, which happened to be 
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one of the new waltzes — not that mad, 
headlong whirl which is still much the 
fashion, but one of those in which there 
lingers the languorous grace and sweetness 
of the original idea of the waltz. While 
Sir John and the widow, between whom 
there appeared to be an excellent under- 
standing, proceeded to take a stroll in the 
illuminated gardens, or in one of the mys- 
terious alleys thereof, to see, as the hon- 
ourable baronet phrased it, how the night 
and the stars were getting on together. 

' Lord Lancaster, I am so happy to see 
' you here amongst us,' said Mrs. Bates to 
that famous Statesman, then in his eighty- 
second year. 

* Thanks, dear Mrs. Bates ; you are 
always so good. I assure you I have felt 
compunctious visitings in consequence of 
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my unusual dissipation. But here is mj 
apology ; you know my granddaughter, 
Maud, who rules her grandfather with 
quite a relentless despotism/ said Lord 
Lancaster, looking fondly on the elegant 
girl at his side, and in whose eyes and 
mouth might be traced something to re- 
mind one of her illustrious relative. 

Lord Lancaster's presence was esteemed 
a marked favour by the Club. It was 
rightly regarded rather aa an expression of 
sympathy with the triimiph of a great cause, 
than as a mere compliment to an influential 
association. Lord Lancaster had done im- 
mense good in furthering the movement — 
not at first — ^for he, like himdreds of others, 
was incredulous — but when he convinced 
himself that it was a reality ; and then, as 
we know, he gave to it a vigorous impulse, 
as weU as a gravity and dignity of which. 
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up to the time his lordship joined it, it 
had stood somewhat in need. For some 
years previously to this evening, this most 
honoured of our statesmen had taken no 
active part in the conduct of public affairs ; 
though during those years he had been far 
from idle, as not a few charming productions 
of his pen attest, — works the fruit of a ripe 
experience and a profound reflection, and a 
love of his kind that gathered strength and 
fervour with every advancing year. Be- 
tween Lord Lancaster and the Government 
of Lord Asterisk there existed a cordial 
understanding; but for no other member 
of the Cabinet did he entertain the same 
feeling of kindly interest that he did for 
Mrs. Bates. A man of singular discern- 
ment, who aU his life had to weigh and 
judge men, either as colleagues and co- 
workers, or as subordinates and instru- 
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ments, he could thoroughly appreciate her 
quiet sagacity^ her strong good sense, and 
her hroad views on all great questions. He 
often thought how one so prudent, so mode- 
rate, so considerate, and with so perfect a 
temper, would have served him in many 
of his own administrations, which, as the 
history of the last thirty years informs us, 
were far oftener in peril from the want of 
the genial element, and through the dash- 
ing of discordant materials, than from lack 
of power or abiUty. or from the steengdi or 
the audacity of their opponente. 

*I am rejoiced to hear, dear Mrs. Bates, 
of Rupert's good fortime,' said Lord Lan- 
caster. * His wife, so far as I can judge 
with my old man's eyes, is a very lovely 
being — quite the realisation of a poet's 
dream.' 

*She is, my lord, a delightfiil child — 
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bright and innoc^it as one, and loving my 
Rupert with all her heart, which, the dear 
little thing, is large enough for that hand- 
some Devonshire girl now approaching us,' 
said Mrs. Bates, as a magnificent blonde 
swept past with stately step. 

*I am told your daughter-in-law is a 
Christian, and has been so for some time 
too,' said the Peer. 

* Oh, yes ; and so pious ! Perhaps you 
are not aware that her education was 
finished in the Convent of the Benedictines 
at Peking ? Her father had long been sus- 
pected of Christian tendencies ; and it was 
partly through good fortune, and partly 
through a liberal employment of his enor- 
mous wealth, that he escaped active perse- 
cution ; but he lost all influence in conse- 
buence. However, under our flag he is 
both safe and honoured.' 
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* Then Rupert's wife is a Catholic V in- 
quired Lord Lancaster. 

*Yes, my lord. But, now-a-days, in 
these Islands, we make little of such dif- 
ferences — ^happily, I say, for ourselves and 
our country.' 

* Happily, indeed, my dear Mrs. Bates,' 
concurred the truly liberal statesman. 

'And really, my lord,' continued Mrs. 
Bates, *if we deem it no special merit on 
our part to permit the Pagan to enjoy his 
creed, or for the Savage to cUng to the most 
degrading superstition, however wicked and 
revolting it may be, surely we deserve none 
whatever for not condemning those who 
belong to, or who join, the most ancient 
fonn of Christian beUef.' 

'You reflect my opinions, dear Mrs. 
Bates ; they are those of my public policy 
and my life, for which, — I am proud to say 
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it, now in my old age,-^I have been many a 
time misrepresented and abused. I believe, 
my dear Mend, the truly glorious days that 
have dawned for this Empire are the best 
fruit of that better feeling which has sprung 
up in men's hearts on this fundamental 
point of Christian charity. It manifests 
itself not only in the spirit of our legisla- 
tion, but in the spirit of our mutual inter- 
course, and in our more generous union on 
all great questions of public interest. For, 
had we not that blessed union, which it so 
rejoices my soul to witness, growing daily 
stronger and closer — especially of Ireland 
with the rest of the Nation — we could not 
have achieved what we have done, not only 
in resistance to aggression, but in just 
conquest.' 

*My lord, you thoroughly express my 
own conviction ; and I am happy to 
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say it is that of my friends/ said Mrs. 
Bates. 

* But Rupert's wife/ continued Lord 
Lancaster, * has the great advantage of 
being bx this country at a period when her 
new faith has reached so great a develop- 
ment. Strange aa it may appeax, I have 
never yet seen the interior of that mag- 
nificent Cathedral which is so splendid an 
ornament to our city, in an axchitecfiural 
sense. Sidonia, who has been there, tells 
me the interior is in every way equal to 
the exterior, and that the services are 
conducted with extraordinary pomp and 
solemnity/ 

* Yes, my lord,' said Mrs. Bates ; * the 
interior of the Cathedral is what the words 
of the Marquis would describe it. I myself 
was much impressed with the service on 
the occasion I was present with Rupert 
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and his wife — for Rupert is a CathoKc, 
and haa been so for many years. The music 
was almost sublime ; and everything was 
replete with religious solemnity, and the 
true devotional spirit. We heard a short 
sermon from the Cardinal — for he is so 
very old; but it was beautifiilly Christian 
and spiritual, and not a trace in it of the 
acrimony of controversy — a thing I, for 
one, detest.' 

* So do I, dear Mrs. Bates,' said Lord 
Lancaster, who continued — * But why is 
not Lord Sidonia here ? I hoped to have 
met him.' 

*Ah, he is too delicate for such scenes 
as these; indeed, attendance in his own 
House, and frequent visits to ours — which 
he seems to prefer to the Lords — are as 
much as his health will now bear with 
safety. He is here in spirit — so he writes 
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to say; and indeed, Lord Lancaster, you 
and Lord Sidonia have done more for our 
cause than all other public men, save one, 
who was its Apostle. And be assured we 
women are not ungrateful,' said Mrs. 
Bates, in a tone of sincere feeling. 

* Dear Mrs. Bates,' leplied the states- 
man, *I reckon your success among the 
proudest incidents of my public life. Next 
to the thorough pacification and concilia- 
tion of Ireland, in which we all rejoice, 
and from which the Empire has largely 
profited, I place the just triumph df Wo- 
man — or, rather, her ftdl recognition as our 
equal in everything but mere physical 
strength — as the most signal illustration 
of the enlightenment of our modem civil- 
isation. 

'01i.gi^dpapa!'8aid a charming voice, 
as a bright yoimg creature, flushed and 
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happy, approached the Peer, * I so faithfiilly 
promised mamma that I would take care of 
you, and not allow you to stay out late 
on any account/ 

* And, would you wish to go now, my 
poor child?* esked.her grandfather, with 
playful malice. 

* Of course, dear grandpapa, if you wish 
it, and if you feel tired. But I think I am 
engaged for another set.' And her eyes 
sought those of the gentleman who stood a 
little apart, and who had been her partner 
in the previous dance. 

' Lord Lancaster,* said Mrs. Bates, * per- 
mit me to take charge of your grand- 
daughter ; and I promise to be answerable 
for her safe return. Will that content you, 
Maud ? * 

A pressure of Maud's hand was a reply 
that satisfied Mrs. Bates of the happy 
VOL. I. z 
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nature of the arrangement. And so the af- 
fair was settled ; the venerable Statesman 
being accompanied to within a short dis- 
tance of the main entrance by Mrs. Bates, 
the Duchess of Braganza, Mrs. Grimshaw, 
Mrs. Longhead, Mra BuUion, and one or 
two less distinguished members of the 
Club — an honour of which an Emperor 
might be proud. 
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